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LA TURBIE: IN THE MARITIME ALPS. 


(From a drawing by Ernest Marriott.) 














CONTINENTAL VIGNETTES. 
By Ernest Marrtiorr. 
In the Maritime Alps. 


A TURBIE, with its narrow straggling streets—a 

quaint mixture of medieval and modern architec- 

ture—struggles for an existence high up among limestone 
mountains. 

Looking down on a summer’s day from its windy heights 
the spectator can discern the glittering town below on the 
edge of the cliff basking in the warmth and sunlight. 
Inland the mountains rise in the great terraces of the 
grand chain of the Alps. It is a sombre background in 
great contrast with the little principality far away under, 
which with its gleaming buildings and gay gardens, lies 
like a jewel in an azure setting. 

In the far distance on the blue plain of the sea, Corsica 
greets the eye—just a tiny jagged strip of darker blue 
resting on the rim of the horizon. 

Among the hills of la Turbie it is bleak, and the 
peasants toil strenuously to wrest a livelihood out of the 
carefully preserved patches of dark soil. 

Crowning one of the eminences are the colossal ruins of 
the trophy of the Emperor Augustus, a memorial which, 
at one time, was perhaps the finest Roman monument in 
France. The gigantic base still remains. Defaced in the 
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sixth century and quarried for building materials used in 
the fortification of la Turbie in the Middle Ages, it stands 
to-day something like a giant cake, three-quarters nibbled 
away by giant mice, yet somehow retaining about it a 
certain mouldering grandeur. 

It was with the intention of sketching near this ruin 
that we had placed ourselves for a few hours at la Turbie. 
Sheltered from the wind under the lee of some boulders 
we were soon busily occupied. 

Perhaps half an hour had passed when we became aware 
of an extraordinary sound which was repeated at short 
intervals. We took no special notice of it at first. Then 
it increased, swelled louder and louder, and then dimin- 
ished. This was repeated; sometimes sounding a great 
distance away and at other times close at hand. It was 
like no other noise we had ever heard, and the only com- 
parison we could suggest was that of a thousand clacking 
looms concentrated into one big uproar. There was nothing 
to be seen except a few peasants tilling their hard patches 
of soil, a stray goat and one or two pack-mules coming up 
the winding hill-paths. That these were not responsible 
for the commotion was evident. Puzzled and interested 
we sat down again and resumed our sketching. 

After a considerable interval the noise recommenced, 
and this time it was louder than ever, apparently drawing 
much nearer. 

We got up again, and the same placid scene con- 
fronted us. Resolving to dismiss the matter from our 
minds we sat down once more, and had no sooner got 
comfortably settled when we were startled and deafened 
by an ear-shattering row breaking out immediately behind 
us. We started up, turned round, and confronted thirty 
or forty boys. They stood regarding us solemnly, with 
ox-like stares, as if we were curious phenomena. (On our 
part we stared at them, and at the same time discovered 
that they were the cause of the horrible commotion which 
still went on with no sign of diminishing. 
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Each boy had some kind of primitive rattle in his hand, 
the majority being possessed of an instrument of noise 
which was made in a simple but ingenious manner. It 
consisted of a flat piece of wood about one inch in thick- 
ness and fourteen inches square, with an oval cut out 
near the top edge to admit the fingers, thus providing a 
handle with which to give the wooden slab a wriggling 
motion. On each side was fixed a heavy metal drawer- 
handle, placed perpendicularly and working easily in top 
and bottom sockets. When the board was wriggled these 
loose handles clacked from side to side, the places of 
contact on the wood being protected by short flat-headed 
nails, which prevented wearing or chipping, and also 
served to increase the noise. Some of these instruments 
appeared to be made of black oak of considerable age, 
whilst others were apparently of recent make. 

These, then, were the source of the frightful noise which 
had so puzzled us, and, though it was satisfactory to have 
discovered the cause, we were still curious to know the 
meaning or reason which lay behind the performance. 

Obviously it was not a game, the lads being far too 
serious for that. 

We could elicit nothing from them. Indeed, it was 
useless trying to make ourselves heard, for during the 
whole of the time they remained in our proximity a great 
number of them kept on rattling their instruments in a 
cold businesslike fashion, all the while gazing at us dis- 
passionately, with a sort of vacant dull wonder in their 
dark eyes. 

Thus we remainded looking at each other for some time. 
Then suddenly they were off like a flock of crows. No 
signal was given, but they flitted from us with a simul- 
taneous movement, still keeping up their rattling. 

There was something haunting in the spectacle of these 
sad-faced boys trooping away in a medley procession over 
the crest of the hill and down the stony gullies of la Turbie. 
Melancholy was writ large on their countenances, their 
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ragged clothes increased their doleful appearance, and in 
fact the whole presentment of the incident was tinged 
with a something sombre quite in keeping with the weird 
setting of barren rocks and grey mountains. 


In his great study of Magic and Religion, “ The Golden 
Bough,” Dr. Fraser gives numerous instances of the 
survival of curious customs relating to the expulsion of 
demons, witches and other evil influences. 
On New Year’s Eve, in a Russian village, the young 
girls assemble together armed with sticks to drive Satan 
out of the district. May-day, in Calabria, is celebrated 
by clearing out the witches, men and boys making a racket 
with whips, bells, pots and pans. In the Bohmerwald 
mountains young peasants gather at the cross roads and 
crack whips in unison, which is supposed to drive devils 
so far as the sound of the whips is heard. 

At Brunnen, in Switzerland, the boys go about on 
Twelfth Night making a great noise with horns, cow- 
bells, whips and so forth, to frighten away the evil spirits 
inhabiting the woods. 

These are but a few instances which Dr. Fraser gives of 
the modes still used in the supposed deliverance from 
invisible evil. 


We failed to discover any one who could give us satis- 
factory information regarding the strange happenings we 
witnessed near the ruins of the Statue of Augustus, and 
in none of the books so far consulted can we find any 
reference or record. But the accounts of the strange 
customs set forth in the pages of “The Golden Bough” 
give a clue, and when we remember the ear-splitting 
uproar which broke upon us in such startling fashion, 

and see in memory’s mirror those dark-faced lads with the 
| rattling instruments, then in our thoughts we name them 
“The Devil-scarers of la Turbie.” 
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Monte Carlo. 


I. 


It is a tropical day and the white terraces are crowded 
with people. The giant fronds of the palm trees are 
waving gently in the silken breeze. A luxurious drowsy 
feeling is in the air and the clumps of flowering cactus, 
the straggling olive and the fig and orange trees are steeped 
in strong sunlight. Geraniums make burning patches of 
colour against the dark-green creepers, and the acacias 
distil their sweet perfume everywhere. 

One of the fairest spots on earth and one of the most 
artificial. R 

Here seemingly the spirit of gaiety dwells on all things. 
In the harbour graceful yachts are rocking lazily on the 
dancing water. A few motor boats are racing about, cutting 
and shearing through the Mediterranean blue like plough- 
shares. The rocks of the promontory are glowing in the 
heat, and against their base, cool waves are plunging 
musically, breaking into creamy foam. 

Underneath the Casino terraces and jutting out into the 
water is a flat-topped mound where the pigeon-shooting 
competition is taking place. 

The sides of an innocent-looking iron box suddenly col- 
lapse outwards. A pigeon flutters up, a gun cracks, and 
the bird rolls over in a “ huddle of blood and feathers.” 
This is the famous sport of Monte Carlo. It continues 
all morning. Bird after bird is dispatched almost before 
it can rise above the trap. Some of them escape. One 
has a wing partly destroyed by a bad shot. It makes 
its way over the netting and falls into the sea below. 
Another has its tail shot off, and as it cannot steer pro- 
perly without, it rockets about in the air and eventually 
reaches the roof of the Casino, only to topple over and roll 
down the leads into the gutters. 

Many maimed birds have been allowed to live, and a 
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pitiable crowd of battle-marked veterans they seem as 
they stumble and flutter about the stucco ornamentations 
of the Casino buildings. 

hattering groups of gaily-dressed people are on the 
terraces, elegant motor cars are speeding about in the 
sunny streets and down the palm-fringed drives, whilst in 
the oriental gardens a few visitors find cool and shady 
arbors wherein to rest quietly. 


Il. 


The glittering Casino rooms are crowded with the people 


of various nations, and the mingled odours of scents 
struggle to make themselves evident in the heavy feetid 
atmosphere. It is after midnight, and the feverish pur- 
suit of the Goddess of Chance has still a few hours to run. 
Every human being in this series of great gambling rooms 
is attired in evening dress—a rule made compulsory by 
the administration. More people are continually arriving. 
Outside it is a warm night, and the feathery palms are a 
dull green against the dark blue sky. A constant stream 
of outgoing visitors is counterbalanced by an incoming 
tide. Some arrive on foot, a few in carriages, and a great 
number come in smooth-running motors which swoop 
round the drive to the entrance with extraordinary speed 
and precision. 

Inside, around each of the tables a crowd of gamblers is 
gathered, intent and watchful. 

There are few sounds save the cries of the croupiers, the 
rustling of banknotes and the raking of money. Bits of 
cardboard, containing rules of the game, flowers dropped 
from ladies’ dresses, and odd-sized scraps of paper con- 
taining notes of winning numbers litter the floor. The 
light cast on to the tables makes their green colour glow, 
and the yellow lines and figures marked thereon become 
like molten gold. 

As the money is thrown on the stretched cloth it makes 
a pad-pad-padding sound, and the ivory ball falling into 
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the whirling roulette wheel goes rickety-click-click-clickety- 
rick. 

The atmosphere is almost unbearable, yet the players 
make no complaint. No one could keep a clear head for 
long in these rooms. Perhaps that is why the adminis- 
trators refuse to ventilate what is probably the costliest, 
the most ornate and bedizened, and withal the most 
architecturally vulgar building on the Riviera. 

Many of the players are hollow-eyed and sallow com- 
plexioned. This jaundiced appearance is the seal which 
the Casino sets upon its habitués. 

Here at one of the tables a young married couple are 
staking their money on opposite colours so that one 
may be sure to win. Close by is a bald fat man, with 
perspiration standing out in drops on his head like nodules 
ot dew on a melon. Next to him is an aged woman in 
black. She has an ugly face and a slight beard, and is 
winning enormous sums of money which she gives into the 
keeping of her doting little husband, who, quivering with 
excitement, sits gloating over her swelling purse. 

In each room there is a repetition with slight variations 
of the foregoing. The same motley crowd held tense by the 
fascination of chance. Men, fat and lean, lank and small, 
robust or fragile, pallid or rosy, and very many with 
visages as vellow as the guineas for which they are so 
greedily hungering. The women’s costumes make splashes 
of colour on the scene. There are plenty who are but few 
who look like ladies. Over there, sitting between two 
men, is one who is obviously not. Her extraordinary 
evening dress is the colour of red-hot iron and, charitably, 
one must suppose that the warmth and richness of the 
material make up for the scantiness of the top half. At 
another table is a proud, haughty woman, in oyster-white 
satin, and a huge hat with yard-long purple feathers 
drooping out of it. What a motley crowd they all make! 

“ Spangled with jewels, satins, silks and lace, 


Crones whose old bosoms in their corsets creak,” 
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middle-aged women in juvenile costumes, and young 
handsome ladies with elaborately enamelled faces, and 
fingers glittering with rings. A few of them have natural 
complexions, but they will not be able to keep them long 
if they pay many more visits to the gaming saloons. 

At the “ Trente et Quarante”’ table sits a terribly fat 
woman dressed something like a Dresden shepherdess. 
One of her huge arms has a slashed sleeve crossed with 
bands of silk cord. Through the openings the flesh bulges 
and suggests the odious simile of a roll of bacon tightly 
wrapped with string. 

As a contrast, there, tripping along, are two fairy-faced 
sisters, dressed in acorn-green and looking as if they had 
just danced out of the palace of Oberon. 

Little groups of men and women stroll about from table 
to table under the flaring electric candelabra. The game 
goes on, the croupiers pale and impassive, rake in with 
deft movements the shining gold and silver pieces. They 
appear slightly bored. 

It is now after one o'clock in the morning. Around 
some of the tables the gamblers are ranged three and four 
deep. They continue to feed the monster, and the monster 
greedily swallows. It is but seldom and little that it 
disgorges. 

Outside in the scented night the white buildings gleam 
in the electric glare. The sky is not dark, but a deep 
lustrous blue, like the robe of a Madonna. The huge 
palms in the Casino gardens and on the terraces are 
illumined with lights. There is a great array of stars and 
the dark purple sea glitters and twinkles below. 

Monte Carlo’s visitors are still avid of excitement. 
Many are speeding from the gaming rooms in motors to 
spend a last hour at the theatre which closes late in the 
morning. Some are strolling into costly restaurants for 
a lively and expensive supper. 

A few others are for a quiet stroll and bed, and others 
are for God knows what. 
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FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


By Wiiiiam C. Hatt. 


Ever I knew me Beauty's eremite, 
In antre of this lowly body set, 
Girt with a thirsty solitude of soul. 


F we approach a poet of our own time who has a marked 
and singular individuality, and whose work is 
exceptionally diverse in its qualities, it must be with the 
precaution demanded by his character and versatility; it 
should be with generous feeling. The song that is shaken 
from mighty chords of heart and instrument, torn from 
heaven and flung upon earth, the song of a great soul’s 
moment, beats and reverberates too palpitant for instant 
appraisement. It is not to us that the singer appeals, 
though he ask and have our ear, not to us only, or most. 
The penitent before the image prays yet to God; and, 
laying his gifts before us, the poet makes offering not to 
an hour, but to the ages, not to men here and now, but to 
all humanity that may know his accents. Nothing more 
futile could be than to pretend to estimate the work of a 
great writer before it has the reach in time that he 
intended. Sufficient is it for us that he has marks of 
greatness—and many things which to us are signs of 
littleness or weakness, may not these to others indicate 
something else? We like, admire, or love this or that 
poet; and what are the causes of our affection, in its 
degree? Are they not the associations of our mind, 
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already our prejudices, and predilections, and inclina- 
tions? So that, as in my knowledge, one man may have 
an overwelming passion for Eliza Cook. The fact is that 
the poet is great not only in his own mastery, but largely 
by our service, by what we bring to him, the meaning we 
can read into his words, the thought we can impress into 
his suggestions. And this holds especially in the case of 
a poet who, in his nature, is exceptionally introspective, 
whose imagination works on the matter of spiritual ex- 
perience rather than on the facts of natural observation. 
Such a poet will coin words to represent the finer pro- 
gressions of mental movement, use metaphors and similes 
that are violent, have his flights of fancy beyond ordinary 
sight and understanding, and drop now and then, perhaps 
frequently, and always suddenly, into depths of bathos. 
Few great poets have been uniformly sane. Only the 
greatest have never lapsed. Those of the second order— 
not, vulgarly, the “second rate’——have failed and fallen 
often, but at their highest points have been level with the 
greatest. To this order belongs Francis Thompson. 

Few details of the life of Francis Thompson are at pre- 
sent allowed to us—the reticence of those good friends 
who saved him from death is laudable, and must be 
respected until they choose to break it—and few at any 
time are we likely to have. We can only pretend to a 
broken narrative, but it will be adequate as an introduc- 
tion to our study; while, as a matter of fact, we shall get 
nearer to the personality of the man by means of our 
consideration of his work than by any careful mosaic of 
the fragments which, as of every life, patch into a 
biography. 

He was born at Preston. He was trained at Ushaw, an 
old-fashioned school, half seminary, near Durham. He 
was intended for the medical profession, which we know 
his father followed at Ashton-under-Lyne, and to this end 
entered Owens College, Manchester. But this intention was 
not according to his own disposition. His nature revolted 
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against anatomical studies, particularly dissection. As 
much would be understood in any fair estimate of his 
personality based upon his writings, where we find a 
sensibility which is not abnormal, but refined to such a 
spiritual, or rather spiritualized conception of man as 
to render his mind incapable of purely material modes 
of investigation. There was the mental recoil against the 
physical—the rebellion into which he was born as a poet. 
There was something else; a certain physical incompetence 
which is one of the exceptionally inexplicable phenomena 
we encounter in very varying types of human beings—it 
does not belong necessarily or exclusively to the nervous, 
the reflective, or the imaginative; it does belong, but not 
universally, to persons who are introspective in their 
mental habits; it also belongs, probably more extensively, 
to those who are subjective to the degree of translating 
their natural observations into human terms, as that in 
the sharpening of a pencil they are sensitive to the 
cutting of a finger. It is said that Thompson could not 
endure the sight of flowing blood. It may be urged, nor 
can any other. But that contention is, you are well 
aware, begging the particular question. We know the 
phenomenon; but we are without the psychological ex- 
planation—if it be such rather than one purely physio- 
logical. The fact may have had little connexion with 
Thompson’s poetical temperament, either as depending 
upon it or as contributing to it; but it had very much to 
do with his determination not to follow physic and surgery. 
A quarrel with his father resulted, and he made for 
London, there to be for five years an outcast of humanity, 
one of the starved bodies that wander and drop by the 
Thames. He sold matches in the streets, held horses at 
the doors of theatres, was a penurious assistant in a boot 
shop, a collector for a bookseller; his home, the great 
metropolis, his bed—how often, God only knows—a space 
of her embankment. What I have told in a sentence is 
no more than a frequent tale—pity men, as the man is 
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pitied. Before me the whole curtain lifts, and I know 
the full tragedy as there only in one of its persons I see 
how poverty looks. 


As an Arab journeyeth 

Through a sand of Ayaman, 

Lean Thirst, lolling its cracked tongue, 

Lagging by his side along ; , 

And a rusty-winged Death 

Grating its low flight before, 

Casting ribbéd shadows oer 

The blank desert, blank and tan. 
Close a little. Here in this place, on scraps of paper 
seized from the gutter, this one writes verses which no 
poet of his day can excel, and probably makes notes for 
“The Hound of Heaven,” that mighty ode which narrates 
the unfaltering, unflagging, unperturbed, deliberate, and 
majestic pursuit by Divine Love of the soul that evades 
and flees Him. What faith! one exclaims, as one reads 
and realizes. Yes, it is found in other systems besides 
our own. Here too—and the irony of it !—he writes that 
piece of splendid prose, “Ilealth and Holiness,” a treatise 
on the manners of asceticism, which brings to his co- 
religionists the particular plea that they will not tolerate 
that poor Brother Ass, the Body, be overworked by his 
great Rider, the Soul; a treatise in which, as Father 
Tyrrell says, “the thoughts of many hearts are revealed 
in speech that is within the faculty of the few.” As I 
shall not in this paper deal directly with such little of 
Thompson’s prose as has already been publicly accredited 
to him, I may at this point give, detached, one of its more 
imaginative passages. 


“The body (I might say) is immersed in the soul, as a 
wick is dipped in oil; and its flame of active energy is 
increased or diminished by the strength or weakness of the 
fecundising soul. But this oil, this soul, is enriched a 
hundredfold by the infusion of the Holy Spirit; the human 
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will is intensified by union with the Divine Will; and for 

the flame of human love or active energy is substituted the 

intenser flame of Divine Love or Divine Energy. Rather it 

is not a substitution ; but the higher is added to the lower, 

the lesser augmented by and contained within the greater.” 

Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt has told the pathetic story 
which continues our narration. “Thompson had been 
five years in the street when he made up his mind, like 
Chatterton, to die. Through all that period he had tried 
to get into print his verse and prose, written on scraps of 
paper gathered from the gutters. Among others, he had 
addressed to the then editor of the Catholic Magazine, 
Merry England, some verses, and an essay treating of 
the relations between Soul and Body. It was a dirty 
envelope, and the subject being unattractive, it was put 
in a pigeon-hole unread. Six months afterwards the 
editor examined it, and found it to be full of originality, 
and with a wealth of illustration and quotation quite 
unusual in such contributions. The verses were signed 
‘Francis Thompson, P.O., Charing Cross.’ The essay 
and a poem were published, but when it came to forward- 
ing payment the author proved undiscoverable. Thompson 
had seen his verse printed, and, finding as he thought all 
reward denied him, yielded to despair. Having for some 
days saved up all the pence he could earn he devoted them 
to the purchase of a single dose of laudanum sufficient to 
end his troubles. With this he retired at night to a 
rubbish plot in Covent Garden Market, resolved on 
death. He had already taken half the fatal draught when 
he felt a hand upon his arm, and looking up saw one 
whom he recognized as Chatterton forbidding him to 
drink the rest, and at the same instant memory came to 
him of how, after that poet’s suicide, a letter had been 
delivered at his lodgings, which, if he had waited another 
day, would have brought him the relief needed. After 
infinite pains the editor of Merry England had that 
very morning traced Thompson to the chemist’s shop 
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where the drug was sold, and relief for him was close at 
hand.” 


It was a great salvation; but they, the saviours, would 
not that any should tell their name or reveal openly the 
facts of their good deeds. For literature they were pro- 
vidential agents; and literature is life. 


In Sister Songs, an offering to Monica and Madeline 
Meynell—verily, I believe, the noblest homage of verse 
ever laid at the feet of two young sisters—there is much 
matter of biographical interest; it brings us very near 
the land proscribed. Addressing Sylvia (Madeline, the 
younger) the poet tells : — 


A kiss? for a child’s kiss? 
Aye, goddess, even for this, 

Once, bright Sylviola! in days not far, 
Once—in that nightmare-time which still doth haunt 
My dreams, a erim, unbidden visitant 

Forlorn, and faint, and stark, 
I had endured through watches of the dark 
‘he abashless inquisition of each star, 
Yea, was the outeast mark 
Of all those heavenly passers’ scrutiny ; 
Stood bound and helplessly 
For time to shoot his barbed minutes at me; 
Suffered the trampling hoof of every hour 
In night’s slow-wheeléd car ; 
Until the tardy dawn dragged me at length 
From under those dread wheels 
I waited the inevitable last. 
Then there came past 
A child; like thee, a spring-flower ; but a flower 
Fallen from the budded coronal of Spring, 
And through the city streets blown withering. 
She passed,—O brave, sad, lovingest, tender thing !— 
And of her own scant pittance did she give, 
That I might eat and live: 
Then fled, a swift and trackless fugitive. 
Therefore I kissed in thee 
The heart of Childhood, so divine for me. 


; and, bled of strength, 
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To Monica he says: 


Upon the ending of my deadly night 
(Whereof thou hast not the surmise, and sheht 
Is all that any mortal knows thereof), 

Thou wert to me that earnest of day's light, 
When, like the back of a gold-mailéd saurian 

Heaving its slow length from Nilotic slime, 
The first long gleaming fissure runs Aurorian 

Athwart the yet dun firmament of prime. 
Stretched on the margin of the cruel sea 

Whence they had rescued me, 

With faint and painful pulses was I lying; 

Not yet discerning well 
If I had ‘scaped, or were an icicle, 

Whose thawing is its dying. 
Like one who sweats before a despot’s gate, 
Summoned by some presaging scroll of fate, 
And knows not whether kiss or dagger wait; 
And all so sickened is his countenance, 
The courtiers buzz, aa ls doomed!” and look at him 





askance : 
At Fate’s dread portal then 
Even so stood I, I ken, 
Even so stood I, between a joy and fear, 
And said to mine own heart, “ Now if the end be here!” 
..... . between thy father’s knees 
I saw thee stand 
And through my hazes 
Of pain and fear thine eyes’ young wonder shone. 
Then, as flies scatter from a carrion, 
Or rooks in spreading gyres like broken smoke 
Wheel, when some sound their quietude has broke, 
Fled, at thy countenance, all that doubting spawn: 
The heart which I had questioned spoke, 
A cry impetuous from its depths was drawn,- 
“T take the omen of this face of dawn!’ 
And with the omen to my heart cam’st thou. 
Even with a spray of tears 
That one light draft was fixed there for the years. 
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To the same he brings what I think must be the richest 
tribute of its kind in our literature. 



































In all I work, my hand includeth thine ; 
Thou rushest down in every stream 
Whose passion frets my spirit’s deepening gorge ; 
Unhood’st mine eyas-heart, and fliest my dream ; 
Thou swing’st the hammers of my forge ; 
As the innocent moon, that nothing does but shine, 
Moves all the labouring surges of the world. 
Pierce where thou wilt the springing thought in me, 
And there thy pictured countenance lies enfurled, 
As in the cut fern lies the imaged tree. 
This poor song that sings of thee, 
This fragile song, is but a curled 
Shell outgathered from thy sea, 
And murmurous still of its nativity. 


Sister Songs end with an inscription in which are 
written these lines most suggestive of the tremulous 
modesty which was a deep trait in Thompson’s character : | 

Even so to these 
I saw how many brought their garlands fair, 
Whether of song, of simple love, they were,- 
Of simple love, that makes best garlands fair, 
But one I marked who lingered still behind, 
As for such souls no seemly gift had he: 
He was not of their strain, 
Nor worthy of so bright beings to entertain, 
Nor fit compeer for such high company. 
Yet was he, surely, born to them in mind, 
Their youngest nursling of the spirit’s kind. 
Last stole this one, 
With timid glance, of watching eyes adread, 
And dropped his frightened flower when all were gone; 
And where the frail flower fell, it witheréd. 
But yet methought those high souls smiled thereon ; 
As when a child, upstraining at your knees 
Some fond and fancied nothings, says, “I give vou 
these ! ” ; , 

Of Thompson’s life from the day of his rescue it is not 

necessary to say aught that his work itself does not 
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suggest, save that he was cared for and deeply loved by a 
few friends. He died on November 13, 1907. In the 
Atheneum of November 23, Mr. Wilfrid Meynell 
wrote :— 


“Ten weeks ago his life began visibly to flicker... A 
change to the country was advised ; and he became the care- 
fully tended guest of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt—not many miles 
from the Storrington of his early love, to which, however, 
not wild Arabs could any longer draw him... Ten days 
before the end he went as a private patient to the congenial 
Hospital of St. John and St. Elizabeth in St. John’s Wood, 
and there, at the age of forty-seven, he passed away at 
dawn—the dawn that was the death-hour in his poem 
“Dream-Tryst.” He was laid to rest last Saturday in St. 
Mary’s Cemetery, Kensal Green. In his coffin were roses 
from the garden of Mr. George Meredith, inscribed with 
Mr. Meredith’s testimony, ‘A true poet, one of a small band.” 


In the Ashton-under-Lyne Reporter of February 20, 
1909, there is a brief reminiscence which is worth trans- 
ferring to other pages :— 


“When, a litthke more than a year ago, the death of 
“Francis Thompson, poet,’ was announced .... Ashton 
people remembered that Francis Thompson was the name of 
a frail, esthetic-looking young man with a dark, quiet, 
spirituelle face, the son of a genial doctor who had practised 
in Ashton for several years. Some people, more especially 
members of the Catholic community, of which Thompson was 
a member, remembered him personally as a quiet youth who 
certainly gave no promise of the consuming fires which must 
have been rising to flame within him at that age. And 
when he left Ashton to go to London very few people missed 
him.” 


That, taken from a most casual source, is, after all, the 
most direct early impression of Thompson afforded us— 
and for a later impression we must wait,—but it is excep- 
tionally vivid, and helps toward a portrait. And it is 
sufficient to lead us again to the self-revelation which, as 
already I have more than suggested, Thompson makes 
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abundantly in his best verse. We gain the sense of his 
human detachment, his natural isolation, his timid, 
pensive, wondering, almost distracted reserve. 


Suffer me at your leafy feast 

To sit apart, a somewhat alien guest, 

And watch your mirth, 

Unsharing in the liberal laugh of earth ; 

Yet with a sympathy, 

Begot of wholly sad and half-sweet memory— 
The little sweetness making grief complete. 


But with this sense of detachment goes that of his 
destiny by the grace of his muse : — 


Not without fortitude I wait 

The dark majestical ensuit 

Of destiny, nor peevish rate 
Calm-knowledged Fate. 

I, that no part have in the time’s bra 
And its loud bruit ; 

I, in this house so rifted, marred, 
So ill to live in, hard to leave; 

I, so star-weary, over-warred, 

That have no joy in this your day 
But only stand aside and grieve ; 

I yet have sight beyond the smoke, 
And kiss the gods’ feet, though they wreak 
Upon me stroke and again stroke ; 

And this my seeing is not weak. 


ged way, 


Oo 
oo 


I have made these two extracts from the poem “ From 
the Night of Forebeing.” Its concluding lines, which 
also serve in this connection, I venture to contend might 
pass with the best of Shakespeare’s :— 


Firm is the man, and set beyond the cast 
Of Fortune’s game, and the iniquitous hour, 
Whose falcon soul sits fast, 

And not intends her high sagacious tour 

Or ere the quarry sighted ; who looks past 
To slow much sweet from little instant sour, 
And in the first does always see the last. 
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Yes, the old great cry, Non omnis moriar. 


Thompson’s affinity, directly in his best passages and 
indirectly through his worst mannerisms, to the greatest 
souls of our poetical literature, we shall observe as we 
proceed. Here particularly—where, if we are under the 
charge of arranging a string of quotations, it is necessarily 
so—we are content, reserving any specific analysis, to let 
the poet divulge himself. In his brilliant essay on Shelley 
(Dublin Review, July 1908) there is a personal note that 
sounds over all his work and life. 


“For the rest, his lot was one that a young poet might 
envy. He had faithful friends, a faithful wife, an income 
small but assured. Poverty never dictated to his pen; the 
designs on his bright imagination were never etched by the 
sharp fumes of necessity. If, as has chanced to others—as 
chanced, for example, to Mangan—outcast from home, health 
and hope, with a charred past and a bleared future, an 
anchorite without detachment and self-cloistered without 
self-sufficingness, deposed from a world which he had not 
abdicated, pierced with thorns which formed no crown, a 
poet hopeless of the bays, and a martyr hopeless of the palm, 
a land cursed against the dews of love, an exile banned and 
proscribed even from the innocent arms of childhood—he 
were burning helpless at the stake of his unquenchable heart, 
then he might have been inconsolable, then might he have 
cast the gorge at life, then have cowered in the darkening 
chamber of his being, tapestried with mouldering hopes, and 
hearkened to the winds that swept across the illimitable 
wastes of death. But no such hapless lot was Shelley’s as 
that. of his own contemporaries—Keats, half-chewed in the 
jaws of London, and spit dying on to Italy; De Quincey, 
who, if he escaped, escaped rent and maimed from those 
cruel jaws; Coleridge, whom they dully mumbled for the 
major portion of his life. Shelley had competence, poetry, 
love ; yet he wailed that he could lie down like a tired child 
and weep away his life of care! Is it ever so with you, sad 
brother ; and is it ever so with me? and is there no drinking 
of pearls except they be dissolved in biting tears? ‘ Which 
of us has his desire, or having it is satisfied?’ ” 
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In the self-revelation which Thompson makes, abund- 
antly evidencing his patience with life and his confidence 
of fame, there is the consciousness of exceptional inspira- 
tion; and I am bound to maintain that while he had less 
the form of poetry than many of his contemporaries, he 
had more than any its substance and its soul. Poetical 
inspiration is not consistently sympathetic with good verse 
or clear utterance; it occasions in turn the saddest 
doggerel, and thoughts too expansive, too alive, for the 
precision of dead words—or, on the contrary, should one 
say, that these thoughts are too possessive of the mind to 
allow its outpouring of them into the indefinite and in- 
constant forms of speech. Much that comes to us as 
inspired is such not for its original content but for what 
we are inevitably compelled to add to it. The poet, 
inspired, is conscious of a message, that words have been 
put upon his lips for utterance; the truth of the message 
is already within the hearts of those who shall receive it. 


We speak a lesson taught we know not how, 
And what it is that from us flows 
The hearer better than the utterer knows, 


Or there is the moment when the poet, more self-conscious, 
perceptive of the full meaning of the word committed to 
him, and alive with faith, can declare :— 


Your young eyes cannot see our forms, 

Nor read the yearning of our looks aright; 

But time shall trail the veilings from our hair, 

And cleanse your seeing with his euphrasy, 
And ye shall know us for what things we be. 


But Thompson never obtrudes this consciousness upon 
us; his inspiration is never a boast., Passage upon passage 
I think I could find,—certainly phrases,—which would 
reflect his humility, his sense of unworthiness, under the 
responsibility of his great gift. 
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At present we have his poetry in three volumes, entitled 
Poems, Sister Songs and New Poems—and I judge that 
his literary executors have only insignificant additions to 
make to it. This we have now to consider as particularly 
as we may within our prescribed limits; and first it is 
necessary to make, with a view to the appreciation we 
intend, some observations of a critical character. His 
verse has its palpable blemishes, on which the severest 
animadversion we have encountered is that of Mr. E. K. 
Chambers in a review of Sister Songs in the Academy of 
September 14, 1895. “To his license of metre he claims 
to add a most astounding license of vocabulary. He 
showers out obsolete words, or at will coins new ones, with 
a profusion that becomes at times extravagant and 
grotesque. ... His freaks of speech rarely prove any- 
thing but ugly linguistic monstrosities.” Let this severe 
indictment, equally applicable to the other two volumes, 
stand for the moment: and I shall not attempt wholly to 
remove it. It is true that Thompson makes use of words 
that have long been obsolete, and, further, that he brings 
in words which by the poets from whom he takes them 
were rarely employed. It is as though in his extensive 
reading he had an eye or a memory for exceptional ex- 
pressions, and gathered a vocabulary of strange terms and 
forms. Again, it is true that he manufactures words, 
some of which are atrocious; but it may be urged that 
most of them are well-made, that they conform to the 
science of language. Thompson was a classical scholar; 
I do not think he was a pedant; and while in many in- 
stances I regret, and in a few condemn, his linguistic 
creations, I cannot bring myself sweepingly to call them 
monstrosities. If he created words, he created meanings, 
and the delicate shades of meaning and suggestion he 
intended to fix set him to the fabrication of words with a 
diminutive sense or, in his ear at least, a more onomato- 
poetic significance. I am not defending what necessarily 
militates against the popularity of his work, but seeking 
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a reasonable explanation of some of its peculiar features. 
Further, it is true that he takes great license in his metre. 
But this must be steadfastly remembered, that much of 
his work is metrically experimental—it has its lamentable 
failures, as in “A Corymbus for Autumn,” but in his 


great odes it has its magnificent successes. It is this 
license, the law of liberty of the strong singer, that helps 
en 


The Hound of Heaven,” 
but to nearly all his longer pieces. There are in them 


to give majestic speed not only to 


passages which, on a second reading, after the precise 
sense and sound of the words has been caught, bear one 
rapidly, without a hitch, loftily, breathlessly. The very 
effect of their parentheses is to accelerate and intensify the 
pace. A matter of secondary importance may not be 
passed over, silently. Thompson’s rhymes in many places 
are very uncertain. For example, within nine lines I 
find the following combinations: translucencies-Dryades, 
canopy-melody, was-grass. Again, in one passage of 
fourteen lines there is only a single ending that is certain, 
and it is weak—call-corporeal, were-her, indues-use, agree- 
honey-be, contemplate-trait, ivories-keys-harmonies. Now, 
Thompson can be deliberate and clean enough, and I am 
inclined to regard such lapses as intentional, the intention 
being that the verse at particular stages shall run lightly, 
without undue arrest or check, and the reader shall make 
imperceptible movement over the page. 

Let the poet himself make a general defence. In his 
essay on Shelley he tells us that the defect of contemporary 
poetry, compared with the poetry of the early nineteenth 
century, is 


“The predominance of art over inspiration, of body over 
soul. The warrior is there, but he is hampered by his 
armour. Writers of high aim in all branches of literature, 
even when they are not—as Mr. Swinburne, for instance, is 
—lavish in expression, are generally over-deliberate in ex- 
pression .... Theoretically, of course, one ought always 
to try for the best word. But practically the habit of exces- 
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sive care in word selection frequently results in loss of 
spontaneity ; and, still worse, the habit of always taking the 
best word too easily becomes the habit of always taking the 
most ornate word, the word most removed from ordinary 
speech. In consequence of this, poetic diction has become 
latterly a kaleidoscope, and one’s chief curiosity is as to the 
precise combinations into which the pieces will be shifted. 
There is, in fact, a certain band of words, the Pretorian 
cohorts of poetry, whose prescriptive aid is involved by 
every aspirant to the poetical purple, and without whose 
prescriptive aid none dares aspire to the poetical purple.” 


The more serious defects in his work are his far-fetched 
phrases, his contortions of epithet—which are, however, 
as one has said, “the result of too much hammering 
rather than the sign of carelessness of execution ”—his too 
violent contrasts of imagery, and his lapses into bathos 
which would seem to be the reactions of an overwrought 
tenderness—the bathos is of sentiment, rather than of 
expression, as in the case of Crashaw. They are all 
obvious. His judgement on contemporary poetry partly 
explains them; but it cannot excuse them. In connection 
with the last group one should also bear in mind the 
poet’s mental reactions, as induced by his physical 
sensibility. 

And ever with victorious toil 

When I have made 

Of the deific peaks dim escaleade, 

My soul with anguish and recoil 

Doth like a city in an earthquake rock, 
As at my feet the abyss is cloven then, 
With deeper menace than for other men, 
Of my potential cousinship with mire; 
That all my conquered skies do grow a hollow mock, 
My fearful powers retire, 

No longer strong, 

Reversing the shook banners of their song. 


And this is to be said for Thompson’s imagery, that it is 
delicately, subtly, and strongly wrought. He was the 
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most introspective poet of his time, and this fact involved 
that his images should be precisely formed, and forcibly 
contrasted, that his descriptions of things imagined and of 
things observed should be written and fixed in phraseology 
which will bear the closest scrutiny and the finest analysis. 
There is a power of compression in his more ambitious 
pieces, shown, I think, by no poet since Milton. 

A recent writer has said that the singing poet, in dis- 
tinction from the satirist, must have introspection, melodic 
gifts, and dreams. These essentials Thompson had 
copiously. On his melodic gifts I have not insisted, for 
I have thought that the extracts I make, prove them and 
reveal that they were both intense and delicate. What 
poet, since Shelley, has such a range of melody ?—there 
are few lines which are not instinct with the soul of it, 
which do not throb with it or breathe its fulness and 
peace. 

As for his dreams,—in many senses he is the poet of 
forebeing and springtime, of which he sings so much and 
so eloquently; the poet of new beginnings, of a few things 
burgeoning, of the vision of a world that is, but is yet to 
be for the souls of men. Herein in part is the originality 
of his temperament, that while most men see the world as 
material, and only a few interpret it as spiritual, he, 
comprehending it first as a spiritual fact, can translate it 
into terms of the material. Such a line as this, 


“As air sleeps, till it toss its limbs in breeze,” 


gives one the point for viewing not only his method of 
conception, of nature and humanity, but also his mind 
itself at work upon the objects of his observation and 
experience. With him it is always; first the soul of the 
thing, of the being, of himself; then the physical repre- 
sentation, or rather illustration. This fact accounts for 
much of the bathos. What poet can come down without 
sometimes falling down. It is “ the dread of height.” 
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Not the Circean wine 

Most perilous is for pain... 
Tis to have drunk too well 
The drink that is divine, 
Maketh the kind earth waste, 
And breath intolerable, 


And yet again his dreams. There is the reach of his 
religious faith. His creed as a Catholic seems to me to 
have been very liberal; he was an evolutionist, and 
possibly by implication a modernist; fairly within the 
limits of his Church he was broad-minded, that is, not as 
the sceptic conceives breadth of mind, but as the truly 
religious man knows it. His hold was within her dogmas 
—whether tenaciously, I know not; faithfully, I am sure. 
But the reach beyond, the hand we put forth, the eyes we 
strain upward, the confidence in which we experience 
that there is something! Read Any Saint to know 
Thompson’s humility and truthfulness, Assumpta Maria 
to learn his love of the Virgin, and see in the texture of 
all his more solemn verse the interlacing threads of his 
pious aspirations. More I dare not say, but though I 
kneel afar off, at another shrine, I may believe in the 
unity of souls who worship “ neither in this mountain nor 
in Jerusalem, but in spirit and truth.” 

So far in general appreciations of Thompson—and I 
think very few notices have escaped my observation—the 
comparison has been made especially with Crashaw. This 
justly, but it has been made too exclusively, probably by 
reason of the circumstance that both were Roman 
Catholics. There is a temptation, in the existence of 
common spiritual attitudes, to mark off the poets who 
share them as spiritually congenital. But we shall find 
that classification of this sort is detrimental to our under- 
standing them and prejudicial to a proper appreciation. 


Lines lik - 
es like Sighs 


In those mournful eyes 
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do suggest Crashaw; nor lines only, or structures, but also 
the fervour of religious devotion in both its intellectual 
rest and spiritual confidence. But to say, as if by way of 
defining him, that Thompson is “the modern Crashaw,” 
is unwittingly to do an injustice to both; and to pitchfork 
him into the early seventeenth century, there to be judged 


among the “ metaphysicals,” is to adopt the most comfort- 
able means of ignoring or misconceiving him. I claim 
for him a much larger association. He is kin also with 
Shakespeare, with Shelley, with Wordsworth on his 
human side, and with Patmore; nor only with these, but 
in a lesser degree with Cowley, Marvel, Milton, and 
Keats; and you will find his fellowship, as you trace his 
reading, with all great poets from Chaucer downwards, 
excepting perhaps Pope. It is marvellous what reflection 
and suggestion of his antecedents is disclosed within his 
comparatively slender output of verse. Let me slightly 
illustrate the main points I have raised. 

How in temper like Shakespeare’s is this passage, the 
climax of the second of his Sister Songs :— 


Ah! help, my Demon thou hast served me well! 
Not at this last, oh, do not me disgrace! 
I faint, I sicken, darkens all my sight, 
As, poised upon this unprevisioned height, 
I lift into its place 
The utmost aery traceried pinnacle, 
So: it is builded, the high tenement, 
—-God grant—to mine intent! 
Most like a palace of the Occident, 
Up-thrusting, toppling maze on maze, 
Its mounded blaze, 
And washéd by the sunset’s rosy waves, 
Whose sea drinks rarer hue from those rare walls it 
laves, 


Might not Shelley have written these lines on The 
Poppy, “‘the withering flower of dreams?” 
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Summer set lip to earth’s bosom bare, 

And left the flushed print in a poppy there: 
Like a yawn of fire from the grass it came, 

And the fanning wind puffed it to flapping flame. 


With burnt mouth red like a lion’s it drank 
The blood of the sun as he slaughtered sank, 
And dipped its cup in the purpurate shine 
When the eastern conduits ran with wine. 


The sleep-flower sways in the wheat its head, 
Heavy with dreams, as that with bread: 

The goodly grain and the sun-flushed sleeper 
The reaper reaps, and Time the reaper . 


I hang ’mid men my needless head, 

And my fruit is dreams, as theirs is bread: 
The goodly men and the sun-hazed sleeper 
Time shall reap, but after the reaper 

The world shall glean of me, me the sleeper ! 


Wordsworth these : — 


The fairest things have fleetest end: 
Their scent survives their close, 
But the rose’s scent is bitterness 
To him that loved the rose! 


She looked a little wistfully, 

Then went her sunshine way :— 
The sea’s eye had a mist on it, 

And the leaves fell from the day. 


She went her unremembering way, 
She went and left in me 

The pang of all the partings gone 
And partings yet to be. 


And Patmore most of Before her Portrait in Y outh :— 


As lovers banished from their lady’s face 
And hopeless of her grace, 
Fashion a ghostly sweetness in its place, 
Fondly adore 
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Some stealth-won cast attire she wore, 
A kerchief or a glove: 
And at the lover’s beck 
Into the glove there fleets the hand, 
Or at impetuous command 
Up from the kerchief floats the virgin neck: 
So I, in very lowlihead of love,— 
Too shyly reverencing 
To let one thought’s light footfall smooth 
Tread near the living, consecrated thing,— 
Treasure me thy cast youth. 


There is no reason why we should wish to antedate the 
poet’s utterances or treat him as a mystic of the early 
seventeenth century fortuitously dropped into the plain- 
ness of the late nineteenth. His association with Crashaw 
I do not deny; I am arguing that it is possible to over- 
emphasize it; I am pleading that the circle of his com- 
munion was extensive, further to maintain that he had a 
true association in his own time. The association of the 
reformer is with those he would reform. Inheriting, or 
gathering—usually the more fatal gain—the riches of 
ages, Thompson kept his mind original, and revolted 
against the poetical manners of his time to win men to a 
worthier ritual and a more serious worship. He had a 
message, which I believe will be heeded, and to exile him 
from his time by means of a compliment is to do painful 
wrong. And when critics, only too ready to be tripped, 
stumble upon his defects, crying, “ Lo! here, Lo! there, 
the same old conceits and fantasies of the ‘metaphysicals‘” 
—or perhaps only this, “ What incongruity !’’—let us be 
reminded that he was a daring and achieving craftsman 
in verse, a master of phrase and melody, an observer, a 
thinker, a dreamer of nature and life, and that he brought 
the full power of an exceptional mind boldly to suggest 
the ideal which the poets of his day should endeavour to 
reach. He was modern in the sense that to-morrow is 
modern. Now, I cannot believe that the mission of a 
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poet, great for being a prophet to his own generation—if 
only a prophet of poetic things—is to be judged by the 
number of the circulation of his books, bought, even 
many of them, out of curiosity by a speculating public; 
I cannot believe that the small company of those who read 
his works reflects by its size the measure of his influence; 
but I believe that well before this century is out his power 
will be acknowledged and his greatness honourably 
acclaimed. If we judge men by their weaknesses, who 
shall stand? Prophets by their frenzies, who shall speak? 
Poets by their excesses, what truth can they sing for us? 
But we do not. Men judge men eventually by the highest 
of their manhood, and the singer is loved for his noblest 
song: for these are things that keep the world. 


The modern mind is repelled by originality, almost 
scared by it. The dealing of the world is so plain, so 
settled by routine and rule, its habits so sterotyped, that 
when one brings new wares into the market-place the 
good corpulent ladies of the curbstone cry aloud in pro- 
test and indignation; and the novelty most provocative of 
their latent tempers is a new word. These things are an 
allegory. 

Have I unnecessarily made a vindication? Before the 
splendour of Thompson’s best poems one realizes the ab- 
surdity of defence, the triviality of atonement. One can 
only acknowledge their claims. As Mr. E. K. Chambers, 
whom I quoted as most severely critical, says, “ Mr. 
Thompson persistently tempts one, page after page, to 
waive one’s critical right, and contentedly to stand and 
admire.’ And another: ‘“ Coming out of some of these 
poems, with their extraordinary wealth of imagination, is 
like leaving a treasure-house to face the unimaginative 
day.” 

If I may judge of the impression I have made, I have 
reflected a grave personality, a soul often wandering with 
downeast eyes amid fields of pleasance, lonely, yearning 
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unto and fearing far heights. I would not give the 
portrait without relief. This man was as sane as a child, 
and knew sober gaiety. This Thompson, “ the mystic rose 
of modern poetry,” as he has been called, was not so god- 
stricken as not to be human, as not to be a boy at play. 
He too had seen the leather fly. I can imagine him some- 
where among a crowd of revelling schoolboys on a stand 
by the pavilion at Old Trafford, his voice the shrillest and 
merriest of all that criticaland hero-worshipping company. 
Tyldesley would make no century which he would not 
remember; and the victory of those for whom were his 
favours might raise him jubiliant in song. There, where 
the Lancashire lad can make merry; but southward ? 


It is little I repair to the matches of the Southron folk, 
Though my own red roses there may blow; 
It is little I repair to the matches of the Southron folk, 
Though the red roses crest the caps, I know. 
For the field is full of shades as I near the shadowy coast, 
And a ghostly batsman plays to the bowling of a ghost ; 
And I look through my tears on a soundless clapping host, 
As the run-stealers flicker to and fro, 
To and fro, 
O my Hornby and my Barlow long ago! 


I bring my homage frankly to Francis Thompson. He 
sang strongest of all the poets of his brief day. One has 
said that his prose was better than his verse—I pass that 
contention by—and that his talk was better than both. 
That is the loving tribute of those who knew him as a 
man. We know him for his songs. And here he sends 
them out for ever. 


Go, songs, for ended is our brief, sweet play ; 
Go, children of swift joy and tardy sorrow: 

And some are sung, and that was yesterday, 
And some unsung, and that may be to-morrow. 
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Go forth; and if it be o'er stony way, 

Old joy can lend what newer gift must borrow: 
And it was sweet, and that was yesterday, 

And sweet is sweet, though purchaséd with sorrow. 


Go, songs, and come not back from your far way: 
And if men ask you why ye smile and sorrow, 

Tell them ye grieve, for your hearts know To-day, 
Tell them ye smile, for your eyes know To-morrow. 
































“ BOZZY.” 
By J. J. Ricnarpson. 


T would be rash to assert that in the allotted span of a 
man’s years a balance of pleasure and pain is struck 
before the ledger account of his life is closed; but we do 
often see in the successful later period of one man’s career 
what might be called compensation for the hardships and 
struggles of his youth, and, perhaps equally often, the 
penalty another one pays for his indulgence and reckless- 
ness in early life. In the case of Dr. Johnson and his 
biographer we can almost discern such retributive justice. 
With Boswell the advantages of his education and 
social position were, in a large measure, squandered in his 
youth by his inordinate love of enjoyment, and his middle 
age, for he never lived to be an old man, was full of 
misfortunes and disappointments. Johnson, on the other 
hand, had passed middle life before he found himself in 
a position of financial independence, and of literary 
eminence. But if ever a man received compensation for 
the hardships of his early days, and his grit in struggling 
through them, it was Samuel Johnson. 

For the last twenty years of his life he was the greatest 
figure in the literary world of London, and had ample 
scope for indulging his pre-eminent gift of conversation. 
Though he was not the founder of the celebrated Literary 
Club, that honour belongs to Sir Joshua Reynolds, he was 
among the first members, and soon the undoubted autocrat 
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of it. Such authority as he had amongst his contempor- 
aries has not been since equalled in the realm of letters, 
nor even approached. It is true that his fits of depression, 
his fear of death, his gloomy forebodings, made his life at 
times a misery to him, but, on the whole, these latter 
years were years of solace and of satisfaction to one of 
even Johnson’s hypochondriacal temperament. 

The value of much that Johnson wrote may not appear 
very great to us now-a-days, but no one can dispute his 
excellence as a letter-writer, and his supreme excellence 
as a talker. On these two counts if he has not added to 
the gaiety of nations, he has, at least, enhanced our stock 
of harmless pleasure, as well as earned for himself a 
unique reputation. For his fame as the possessor of the 
former of these qualities he is largely indebted to having 
written over three hundred letters to a brewer’s wife,—and 
that she had the good sense to preserve them. For the 
latter to the fact that he had drawn to himself the ardent 
admiration of a young Scotchman, who not only made 
notes of his sayings and doings, but was gifted with the 
literary genius to use graphically and dramatically the 
materials that he so assiduously collected over a long 
course of years. 

James Boswell came of a good family. His ancestors 
crossed over with William the Conqueror and settled in 
Ayrshire and Yorkshire, and by marriage and other ties 
allied themselves with some of the most distinguished 
houses in Scotland. Bozzy’s great grandfather was the 
Earl of Kineardine, and his father, after a successful 
legal career, was raised to the bench as Lord Auchinleck. 
After passing through the University of Edinburgh, and 
spending some three years in foreign travel, Boswell 
became an advocate at the Scottish bar. There is little 
doubt but that he had gifts which would have assured him 
success in his profession had he taken the trouble to 
exercise them. But the drudgery of the law was not to 
his taste. He preferred the company of players and men 
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of letters to that of lawyers. He had the entry to the best 
of Edinburgh society but was always ready to escape from 
it to the more Bohemian side of the old city’s convivial 
life. Bozzy was by nature of a cheerful, gay, pleasure- 
loving temperament, though he had a habit of fancying 
himself possessed of a melancholy disposition. Black 
Care did at times mount behind him, but it was usually 
after indulgence or dissipation, and due to these rather 
than to a natural ill-humour. He had a sensual love of 
life and took its pleasures with a distinctive gust. His 
spirits were active and vigorous and they had not much 
difficulty in overcoming the restraints which he sought to 
put upon them. And so we get those frequent lapses from 
virtue and sobriety which have done so much to injure 
Boswell’s reputation. 

Carlyle gives us this graphic pen portrait of him, “ The 
very look of Boswell seems to have signified so much. In 
that cocked nose, cocked partly in triumph over his 
weaker fellow-creatures, partly to snuff up the smell of 
coming pleasure, and to scent it from afar, in those bag 
cheeks, hanging like half-filled wine skins, still able to 
contain more, in that coarsely protruded mouth, that fat 
dew-lapped chin, in all this who sees not sensuality, pre- 
tension, boisterous imbecility enough. . . . The underpart 
of Boswell’s face is of a low, almost brutish character.” 

One cannot but think what a heavy handicap on a man’s 
moral powers to have such physical characteristics, and 
Carlyle, repugnant as such weaknesses of the flesh must 
have been to him, felt that beneath the terrestrial dross 
of Boswell’s character there must lie, as he says, “ some 
celestial spark of goodness, of light, and Reverence for 
Wisdom, which dwelt in the interior, and could struggle 
through such encumbrances and in some degree illuminate 
and beautify them . . . had nothing other or better than 
vanity and sensuality been there, Johnson and Boswell 
had never come together, or had soon, and finally separ- 
ated again.” 
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Of Bozzy’s social qualities we have numerous testi- 
monies from those who knew him. Burke said that he 
had so much good-humour naturally that it could not be 
accounted a virtue in him. Sir William Forbes that “the 
circle of his acquaintance among the learned, the witty, 
and indeed among all ranks and professions was extremely 
extensive, as his talents were considerable, and his con- 
vivial powers made his company much in request.” When 
on their travels in the Hebrides Johnson wrote Mrs. Thrale 
that “It is very convenient to travel with him for there 
is no house where he is not received with kindness and 
respect. He has better faculties than I had imagined, 
more justness of discernment and more fecundity of 
images.” Adam Smith remarked upon his “ facility of 
manners,” whilst David Hume wrote of him as “ very 
good humoured, very agreeable, and very mad, . . . he 
has such a rage for literature.” 

It was this “‘ rage for literature’ which made Boswell 
seek out Johnson, and it says much for his charm of 
manner that the rugged Doctor so readily took to a youth 
of twenty-two, and a Scotchman to boot, and that within 
a few months of becoming acquainted he should take the 
trouble to accompany Bozzy as far as Harwich when 
Boswell set sail for the continent, and his three years 
grand tour. 

To Boswell this tour was an opportunity for seeing life 
rather than the beauties of Nature. Like Johnson he 
preferred the gaiety and bustle of a city to the charms of 
natural scenery. To both the most pleasing of all pros- 
pects was Fleet Street. To get up to town ever remained 
one of the keenest anxieties of Bozzy’s life. When at the 
Edinburgh bar he was always ready to find an excuse for 
making a journey to London, and despite Johnson’s 
discouragement of the idea he cherished the desire (and 
after the Doctor’s death carried it out) of joining the 
English bar. One reason he gave for this was that it was 
“4 pity to dig in a lead mine when he could dig in a gold 
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one.’ But there can be little doubt that it was the lure 
of London life rather than the Scottified view of being 
able to make money that was at the bottom of Boswell’s 
mind. It was not so much the quarry he could get from 
a gold mine as the social intercourse, the mixing with all 
that was gay and pleasurable in a city where a man, as he 
said, may “ enjoy whatever is to be had in this transitory 
state of things, and every agreeable whim may be indulged 
without censure.” 

And this frequent indulgence of his whims, his appe- 
tities, and his desires is the saddest aspect of Bozzy’s life. 
That we know so much about his shortcomings he has 
himself very largely to blame. No man was ever more 
candid as to his vices and failings. Things which if other 
men had done them would have been, if possible, con- 
signed to oblivion Boswell has no hesitation in writing or 
speaking about. He was as lacking in reserve about his 
own weaknesses as he was communicative of his impres- 
sions of other people. He makes no attempt to hide either 
his vanity, his egotism, his sensuality, or his intemper- 
ance. Proud as he was of his ancestry there was no 
dignity about James Boswell, and, let it be added in 
justice to him, no affectation. In his letters to his friend 
Temple there is a want of reticence which places him 
abreast of Rousseau in his “ Confessions,” and that may 
be said to surpass the garrulous Pepys, for Bozzy adopted 
no secret cipher. 

“The Letters of James Boswell addressed to the Revd. 
W. J. Temple” were first published in 1857. They cover 
a period of 38 years from 1758, when Boswell was only 
eighteen years of age, to the time of his death in 1795, 
and are of a most intimate and revealing character. Their 
recovery is amongst the most curious of literary finds. 
They were picked up by a clergyman who happened to be 
making a purchase in a shop in Boulogne, and who noticed 
that the paper used for wrapping up what he had bought 
was a fragment of an English letter. Becoming interested 
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he pursued the matter further and found that this piece 
of paper was part of a large parcel bought from a hawker 
whose custom it was to pass through Boulogne and supply 
different shops with paper for wrapping up purposes. 
Nothing further could be learnt, but fortunately the 
whole parcel was secured, and as the result these letters 
were given to the world, after careful editing, necessitated 
by Boswell’s almost shameless candour in writing to his 
friend. 

The Revd. W. J. Temple, a grandfather of the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, came of a good Northumbrian 
family. After studying at Edinburgh he went to Cam- 
bridge, and on obtaining his degree was presented to a 
living in Devonshire. He indulged in some miscellaneous 
writing but whatever title he has to remembrance now is 
solely because Bozzy, who called him “the best of friends,” 
corresponded with him for nearly forty years, and in the 
most intimate manner. 

These letters are written in the true Boswellian spirit, 
without affectation, or restraint, and with considerable 
animation. They give an almost continuous picture of 
Bozzy’s erratic life, from the time when as a young man 
he began to find “ an aversion to the little dull labours of 
the Court of Session,” and display an inclination for the 
pleasures of the town, to those last years of failing health 
and disappointed hopes, when the end was near. We see 
him on his foreign tour paying visits to Voltaire and 

tousseau, and becoming the friend of Paoli, the Corsican 
patriot, and the correspondent of the great Pitt. We 
learn of his intimacy with Johnson, and his familiarity 
with Sir Joshua Reynolds, Goldsmith, and Burke and 
others of the celebrated Club. “I am really the great 
man now,” he writes, “I have had David Hume in the 
forenoon, and Mr. Johnson in the afternoon of the same 
day visiting me. Sir John Pringle, Dr. Franklin, and 
some more company dined with me to-day, Mr. Garrick 
alone another, and David Hume and some more literati 
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dine with me next week. I give admirable dinners and 
good claret, and the moment I go abroad again, which 
will be in a day or two, I set up my chariot.” 

He has his fits of depression when he becomes “gloomy, 
and fretful, and grossly indolent.” These usually oceur 
in Scotland, but they do not last long. He is soon again 
full of gaiety, interested in everything around him, and 
displaying many evidences of his kindly good nature, and 
“warmth of heart.” He rattles along in the best of spirits, 
telling his friend Temple what he sees and hears, and 
never hesitating to display all his weaknesses and vices. 

We have none of Temple’s letters in reply, but it seems 
evident, from the way Bozzy writes, that his friend was a 
man of strict life, and temperate habits, and that he 
frequently lectured him upon his lapses. 

In one of the early letters from Edinburgh Bozzy 
writes: “My life is one of the most romantic that I 
believe either you or I really know of, and yet I am a very 
sensible good sort of man. You may depend upon it that 
very soon my follies will be at an end, and I shall turn 
out an admirable member of society. . . . How strangely 
do we colour our vices! I startle when you talk of my 
keeping another man’s wife. Yet that was literally my 
scheme though I represented it just as being fond of a 
pretty, lively, black little lady, who, to oblige me, stayed 
in Edinburgh, and I very genteely paid her expenses.” 
On a later occasion he tells him: “You water drinkers are 
Herculean fellows. I believe it would be better for me 
were I to adopt your system. But this is only en passant, 
it is a bill which would meet with a good deal of opposition 
in my lower house.” And Boswell, like other misguided 
people, had a strong object to his upper house exer- 
cising its powers of veto. 

Among the most amusing o: the letters are those in 
which he dilates upon his amoro.. «ffairs. He seems to 
have fallen almost as easily into love as he fell out of it, 
and his vagaries are so plentiful that they are difficult to 
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follow. Several of his letters are nearly filled with 
accounts of his philanderings with a Miss Blair, whom his 
father was anxious that he should marry, possibly because 
her landed qualifications were adjacent to his estates. It 
is doubtful if either of them were really in love, though 
Boswell wrote his friend: “ For ten days I was in a fever, 
but at last I broke the enchantment.” He heard three 
people abuse her for being a jilt, and decides to guard 
against ever indulging the least fondness for a Scot’s lass, 
and cherishes the hope that he may “ be fortunate enough 
to find an Englishwoman who will be sensible of my 
merit.” But the Scot’s lass is followed by a “ charming 
Dutchwoman,” and she by a fine, healthy, young, amiable 
Miss Dick, who “wants only a fortune.” 

Then again the nationality of his divinity is changed, 
and he writes: “I am exceedingly lucky in having escaped 
the insensible Miss B. and the furious Zelide, for I have 
now seen the finest creature that ever was formed, la belle 


Irlandaise .. . just sixteen formed like a Grecian nymph, 
with the sweetest countenance, full of sensibility, accom- 
plished, with a Dublin education ... Upon my honour 


I never was so much in love, I never was before in a situa- 
tion to which there was not some objection, but here 
every flower is united, and not a thorn to be found.” 
Alas, for the vanity of human wishes, this rose without 
a thorn was not to be gathered by him. His choice after 
all is a Scot’s lass, a Miss Margaret Montgomerie, and one 
without a fortune. 

But she made him a valuable wife, and Boswell always 
writes of her with fondness and admiration, and put on 
record that he loved her “after fifteen years, as on the day 
when she gave me her hand.” She was a good and sensible 
woman, though she did not see eye to eye with him in his 
reverence for Johnson, and after the Doctor’s visit to 
Scotland made the sarcastic remark that she had often 
seen a bear led by a man, but never before a man led by 
a bear. 
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The letters written after her death show Boswell’s grief 
at his loss, and also his giving way more frequently to 
dissipation, as his hopes of legal or political preferment 
are disappointed, and his finances become disordered; 
whilst there is also the constant anxiety to provide for the 
proper upbringing, and education of his five children. 
But amidst all his troubles he stuck manfully to the 
laborious task of arranging his materials, and of writing 
the “ Life of Johnson,” though “many a time have I 
thought of giving it up,” he tells his friend Temple. 

From the time of his first meeting with Johnson, Bozzy 
had made notes of the Doctor’s conversation, and sought 
for all the information that he could get of his early life. 
Now he set himself to weave together the materiais that 
he had for more than twenty years been collecting. Of 
the result it would be impossible to speak in terms of 
higher praise than Macaulay does in his well-known essay. 
“The Life of Johnson is assuredly a great work, a very 
great work. Homer is not more decidedly the first of 
heroic poets, Shakespeare is not more decidedly the first 
of dramatisis, Demosthenes is not more decidedly the 
first of orators, than Boswell is the first of biographers. 
He has no second. He has distanced all his competitors 
so decidedly that it is not worth while to place them. 
Eclipse is first, the rest nowhere.” 

We know how hardly Time has dealt with many literary 
criticisms, but after nearly eighty years this judgment of 
Macaulay’s stands sure; and only because of its superlative 
praise is not to-day found wanting. Yet Macaulay could 
only see in Bozzy “a man of the meanest and feeblest 
intellect, . . . . servile and impertinent, shallow and 
pedantic, a bigot and a sot.” To him there are no redeem- 
ing features in Bozzy’s curious character. He is not even 
troubled, like Carlyle, with any difficulty as to under- 
standing or explaining it. After so contemptuously be- 
littling the man, and so lavishly praising the Biography, 
he propounds the paradox that Boswell had accomplished 
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such a work of genius “ by reason of his weakness. If he 
had not been a great fool he would never have been a great 
writer.” A somewhat severe reflection upon an art that 
Macaulay himself followed with no inconsiderable amount 
of success. 

A not dissimilar idea of Bozzy’s abilities, or the want 
of them, had been suggested by the poet Gray when he 
wrote of Boswell’s book on Corsica that it “ proves what I 
have always maintained that any fool may write a most 
valuable book by chance, if he will only tell us what he 
heard and said with veracity. Of Boswell’s truth I have 
not the least suspicion because I am sure he could invent 
nothing of the kind.” And so it has come about that the 
supreme literary artist in biography has been regarded 
much in the light of an inspired idiot who has written a 
great book quite unconscious of what he was doing, or of 
what he had done. 

Of the falsity of this idea there can be little, if any, 
doubt. Surely, if a man produces a great work of any 
kind there must be within him an element of greatness, 
however weak some aspects of his character. A book, or 
any other form of art, is the expression of a man’s per- 
sonality. It is the outward and visible sign of what is 
inward and spiritual in the man. The very supremacy of 
his offspring is the index of exceptional powers. And in 
Boswell’s case there were exceptional powers of feeling, of 
observation, and of sympathy, if not of thought. We 
may escape from the difficulty of defining a man’s gift 
and call it genius. And we may regard genius as allied 
to insanity, and instance Rousseau, Cowper, Swift, Blake, 
Poe and others, and see as some have done, in Bozzy’s 
eccentricities and weaknesses a taint of insanity, which 
disease, we are told, was in his family. 

But that Boswell was fully conscious not only of what 
he was doing, but of his aim, in writing Johnson’s life we 
have irrefragible evidence. Not, I admit, known to 
Macaulay, for Bozzy’s letters were not published until 
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twenty-five years after the essay was written, and only 
three years before Macaulay's death. In a letter to 
Temple, whilst he was busy with the “ Life of Johnson,” 
he says: “I am absolutely certain that my mode of 
Biography, which gives not only a History of Johnson's 
visible progress through the world and of his publications, 
but a view of his mind in his letters and conversations, is 
the most perfect that can be conceived, and will be more 
of a life than any work that has yet appeared.” Could 
anything be more definite and explicit than this. It not 
only shows surety of aim, but confidence of success. 

Many are the Biographies that have been written since 
Boswell’s genius enabled him to discern the true method, 
and probably none but owe a great deal to Bozzy’s example, 
and practice, yet his work is still without a rival. Time, 
instead of tarnishing, has added to its lustre, if such an 
act were possible. And his letter surely disposes for ever 
of the idea that Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson” had any- 
thing akin to a lucky fluke. 

When we turn to a consideration of Boswell as a literary 
artist, to an appreciation of his style, we are at first 
tempted to say that he has none. We see in it no effort 
at fine writing, there are no purple passages, there is no 
seeking after the recondite phrase, there are no such gems 
as we find in the great masters of prose, gems to which 
our literary palate turns again and again for enjoyment 
of their delicate beauty. 

But that Boswell had taken thought upon the matter of 
style is evident from this passage in his Biography, “I 
believe with justice that for every thought there is a 
certain nice adaptation of words which none other could 
equal, and which, when a man has been so fortunate as to 
hit, he has attained in that particular case the perfection 
of language.” Yet Boswell was neither much of a student, 
nor much of a reader, as most literary artists are. 

One night at the Club, Johnson commented on the fact 
that several of its members talked from books. “I,” said 
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he, “do not talk from books, you do not talk from books.” 
In recording this compliment to his originality Bozzy 
adds, with his usual candour, “I am afraid I have not 
read books enough to be able to talk from them.” 
Boswell’s knowledge was acquired through contact with, 
and observation of, the world around him, and his skill in 
portraying character, and his power to place an incident 
in a dramatic setting, came through his seeing eye, and 
his painstaking practice with his pen. Burke said that 
Johnson was greater in Boswell’s books than in his own, 
and to my mind there is little doubt that the great Doctor’s 
conversation gained in effectiveness by Boswell’s crisp and 
pointed rendering. 

Whilst we cannot regard Boswell as a literary stylist 
there is no denying the ease, the vigour, the lucidity of 
his writing. If he has now and then a weakness for 
Johnsonian inflation of phrase, and a tendency to indulge 
in commonplace moralising, yet, as a whole, his prose 
though lacking in distinctive charm is vivid, clear, and 
devoid of affectation. It is to be seen at its best in the 
“Journal of the Tour to the Hebrides.” 

There is not a dull page in the book. Every anecdote, 
and turn of conversation is rendered with a sureness of 
touch, and neatness of phrase, that makes us, for awhile, 
forget the art that conceals art. If it cannot be called 
great writing, it, at least, comes very near to being so. 

The pity of it is that, as in the lives of so many eminent 
men, there should be so much in Boswell’s career that is 
in contrast with his work. But when we think of his 
lapses into the sensual mire, let us not forget Carlyle’s 
portrayal of his physical characteristics, and if we are 
inclined to judge harshly of his conduct, let us recall 
those familiar lines of another erring Scotsman : — 


What’s done we may partly compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 











“THE KAILYARDERS.” 


By A. H. M. Gow. 


N the late eighties and through the nineties of last 
century a group of writers on Scottish subjects, whom 
someone nicknamed the “ Kailyarders,” added something 
to the gaiety of the nations that speak English and affect 
to understand Scotch. Their books had a widespread 
popularity—in England, in America and in the Colonies 
and as to a past generation of outsiders Scotland was 
the Scotland of Sir Walter Scott, so to the present genera- 
tion Scotland must be, to some extent, the Scotland of the 
“ Kailyarders.”” We are entitled, then, to ask, Is the 
Kailyarders’ pourtrayal of Scots village life well and 
faithfully done; is their picture realistic in the best sense ; 
is their work truly representative of Scottish life and 
character ? 

First, a few words of explanation may be needed as to 
the origin of the phrase, “the Kailyard School.” The 
Kailyard is the garden, “the cabbage-patch” to use an 
Americanism, of the Scots cottage, and one of the group 
of writers of whom I speak, “Ian MacLaren,” affixed as 
motto to his first book of sketches of humble life two lines 
of a Jacobite song in which the word occurs— 


There grows a bonnie brier bush in our Kail-yard, 
And white are the blossoms on’t in our Kail-yard. 


Some critic, seizing on the word, labelled the writers I 
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speak of “The Kailyard School,” and something appro- 
priate and picturesque in the nickname made it stick. 

Perhaps there was in the nickname, too, more than a 
suggestion of something derogatory, an insinuation that 
the affairs of the Kail-yard were beneath the dignity of 
literature. Need I say that it is not in any such sense I 
use the term? Given the true artist, the Kail-yard will 
not fail him in fit material. 

“Truly,” says Carlyle writing of Burns, “ Truly, this 
same world may be seen in Mossgiel and Tarbolton, if we 
look well, as clearly as it ever came to light in Crockford’s 
or the Tuileries itself!” 

And in that ever delightful work, Lockhart’s “ Life of 
Scott,” we get an obiter dictum of the “ Shirra’s” on this 
subject, which I cannot refrain from quoting. Lockhart 
tells us how, one fine calm afternoon in the summer of 
1825, Scott, his friend and secretary Willie Laidlaw, and 
he were lounging on their ponies along the brow of the 
Eildon Hill where it overhangs Melrose, when the talk 
turned on the subject of Scott’s next novel. Scott said he 
thought he could make good play “ with something Ger- 
man.” ‘ Na, na, sir,” said Laidlaw, “take my word for 
it, you are always best, like Helen MacGregor, when your 
foot is on your native heath; and I have often thought 
that if you were to write a novel, and lay the scene here 
in the very year you were writing it, you would exceed 
yourself.” “ Hame’s hame,” quoth Scott, smiling, “ be it 
ever so hamely. There’s something in what you say, 
Willie. What suppose I were to take Captain Clutterbuck 
for a hero, and never let the story step a yard beyond the 
village below us yonder?” “The very thing I want,” 
says Laidlaw; “ stick to Melrose in July, 1823.” “ Well 
upon my word,” Scott answered, “ the field would be quite 
wide enough—and what for no?” Some fun followed 
about the different real persons in the village that might 
be introduced with comical effect; but as Laidlaw and 
Lockhart talked and laughed over their worthy neigh- 
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bours, Scott’s air became graver and graver; and at length 
he said, “ Ay, ay, if one could look into the heart of that 
little cluster of cottages, no fear but you would find 
materials enow for tragedy as well as comedy. I under- 
take to say there is some real romance at this moment 
going on down there, that if it could have justice done to 
it, would be well worth all the fiction that was ever spun 
out of human brains.” 

What a pity Scott never wrote the novel talked of that 
afternoon! Was it because he knew the perils as well as 
the possibilities of a novel of contemporary life? But 
what would we not give for it to-day! For myself I 
would willingly barter a good deal of his other works for 
that unwritten book, and throw a good few Kailyard 
sketches into the bargain. 

J. M. Barrie was the founder of the Kailyard School, 
though he is not altogether of it. When he began writing 
there was, he tells us, a blight on everything Scotch. Not 
a single magazine, Scotch or English, and Barrie tried 
them all, would accept an article dealing with the life of 
the poor of Scotland. Even when Barrie had found an 
editor of a London evening paper to print some of his 
sketches of life in his native village, even then not a single 
publisher would accept them as a gift. It was only 
through the kind offices of a friend at court that in 1888 
these sketches were published in book form as the “ Auld 
Licht Idyls” and Marget Ogilvy’s heart was rejoiced by 
seeing her son’s name on a veritable book. The next year 
saw the publication of Barrie’s masterpiece, the inimitable 
“ Window in Thrums,” which rightly belongs to no school 
but has become part of our common heritage. “ Thrums ” 
has an abiding place among the dream-villages of English 
literature. 

That was the beginning of the Kailyard School. The 
genius of Barrie had swept away the wall of prejudice, 
and others followed where he led. From being at a dis- 
count, Scottish pieces rose to a premium, till it seemed a 
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Scots accent was the surest way to a publisher’s heart. 
In 1893 8. R. Crockett published his ‘“ Stickit Minister 
and other Sketches,” and the next year saw the publica- 
tion of Ian MacLaren’s “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.” 

The Kailyard School was in full swing. Other writers 
followed in like vein, till hardly a village “ from Maiden- 
kirk to John o’ Groats” but had its Kailyard chronicler. 
We call them a “ School,” but except that they all wrote 
in a more or less sentimental way of humble Scots life 
and character, the three principal writers had little in 
common. Till he carried his whimsical humour and gifts 
of pathos and satire to the service of the stage, Barrie 
painted the humour and pathos of life in the Scots weaving 
village of Kirriemuir; Ian MacLaren’s stories centred 
round Logiealmond, a Perthshire village on the Highland 
Border, the “ Drumtochty” of his books; while Crockett 
carried us to the grey Galloway country 


Where about the graves of the martyrs 
The Whaups are calling. 


Humour and pathos are at once the strong and the weak 
points of the Kailyarders. At its best, Kailyard humour 
is rich and racy of the soil; at its worst, it degenerates 
into mere buffoonery and vulgar horseplay, with nothing 
characteristic of the country in it. True pathos is to be 
found in their pages—some chapters of Barrie’s 
“Thrums,” “The Last Night,” for example, are not for 
simple pathos to be excelled in our literature; but too 
often the attempt at pathos fails, the thing has become 
stagey, mechanical, artificial, a weariness to the flesh. 
In striking contrast to the older school of Scots writers 
that painted for us in vivid colours its realistic pictures of 
“Scots drink, Scots manners, and Scots religion,” the 
Kailyarders are sentimentalists and seldom escape the 
dangers of sentimentalism. Their outlook on life is 
limited and conventional, very often their characters are 
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as grotesque as Harry Lauder’s caricature of Highland 
dress, with this difference, that his is intentional, theirs 
is not. Only certain aspects of Scots life are admitted 
to their pages, they give no impression of the virile, 
rugged side of Scots life, its pagan side if you will. 
Little wonder if their severest critics have been their own 
countrymen, one of whom, that cosmopolitan Scot, 
Cunningham-Graham, writes of them in his own piquant 
way as follows :— 


“Tf it pleases them (the ‘ Kailyarders’),” he says, “to 
represent that half the population of their native land is 
imbecile, the fault is theirs. But for the idiots, the pre- 
centors, elders of churches, the ‘select men,’ and those land- 
ward folk who have been dragged of late into publicity, I 
compassionate them, knowing their language has been so 
distorted, and they themselves have been rendered such abject 
snivellers, that not a henwife, shepherd, ploughman, or any 
one who thinks in ‘ guid braid Scots’ would recognise himself 
dressed in the motley which it has been the pride of ‘ Kail- 
yard’ writers to bestow. Neither would I have Englishmen 
believe that the entire Scotch nation is composed of ministers, 
elders and maudlin whiskified physicians, nor even of 
precentors who, as we know, are men employed in Scotland 
to put the congregation out by starting hymns on the wrong 
note, or in a key impossible for any but themselves to 
compass. 


Again, in reference to the altogether too millennial 
goodness of the villagers and farm folk of the “ Kailyard”’ 
school, Graham says: “I know virtue, which has long 
left London and the South, still lingers about Ecclefechan, 
hangs about Kirriemuir, is found at Bridge of Weir, and 
may yet save us when England is consumed with brim- 
stone, as were the cities of the Plain.” 

In the recently-published “ Life of Ian MacLaren” 
(Rev. Dr. John Watson, of Sefton Park, Liverpool) we 
get a glimpse of some characteristic Kailyard Sketches in 
the making. His biographer, Dr. Robertson Nicol, tells 
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us it was at his suggestion Ian MacLaren wrote some 
sketches of Scots life and character for the British Weekly. 
The first sketch sent in “was clever but disappointing.” 
It told how “the Schoolmaster of Drumtochty went to 
Drumsheugh, a well-to-do farmer, with the purpose of 
inducing him to support a promising boy—a lad o’ 
pairts—at the University. It described how, ‘“ under the 
influence of succeeding tumblers of toddy, Drumsheugh’s 
heart gradually warmed to the idea, till at last he gave 
his promise.” The sketch was returned, “not satisfactory.” 
Dr. Nicol does not say in what particular it was not 
satisfactory, one can only gather that the leading of the 
farmer to a generous action “ through succeeding tumblers 
of toddy,” however true to life, smelt too much of the 
pit for the pages of the British Weekly. The author had 
another try, retaining the generous action, but cutting 
down, one presumes, the allowance of toddy that led to 
it, only to have his second attempt share the fate of the 
first. ‘Three times is canny” we say in Scotland, and 
at the third attempt Watson produced something fit for 
Dr. Nicol’s paper. ‘This was the first four chapters of 
“ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.” The toddy has entirely 
disappeared, and the motive is supplied by a bit of senti- 
ment—a hint of some old love affair between the farmer 
and the lad’s mother. Drumtochty, becoming more senti- 





mental, has become less like Logiealmond in the process. 
The characters retain the appearance of the “dressing-up” 
they have had for the pages of the British Weekly. Up 
to reading this “ Life of MacLaren,” one had an idea that 
perhaps that was how life presented itself to the reverend 
author, that perhaps his parishioners had “two soul sides, 
one to front the world with, the other to show to the 
minister when they met him,” but a friend of his, another 
reverend Doctor, dispels this idea, writing thus: “If in 
his literary sketches he (MacLaren) idealised life on a 
Scottish farm, this was due not to ignorance of the grim 
realities, but to his high conception of the moral functions 
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of literature.” “‘ His high conception of the moral func- 
tion of literature.” That to me seems cant, simply cant. 
One wishes these keepers of our literary conscience had 
learnt the lesson that for the artist in letters there is no- 
thing clean or unclean on this earth. MacLaren is re- 
ported to have said “if he were to depict some phases of 
rural life, as he had known it, “the House with the 
Green Shutters” would have been considered, in com- 
parison, a flattering portrait.” 

This sort of thing was bound to breed revolt, and the 
revolt came in 1901 with George Douglas Brown's “ House 
with the Green Shutters,” a novel of Scots rural life, 
written (I understand avowedly) in opposition to the pre- 
vailing Kailyard School. It deals with life in “ Barbie ” 
fidentified as Ochiltree in Ayrshire— Brown’s native 
village), and it is the small-minded, small-hearted side of 
a village community that Brown probes with bitter 
humour, and pourtrays with something akin to genius. 
Here we get an entirely fresh aspect of Scots village life; 
no one can say of the inhabitants of Barbie that they are 
too good for human nature’s daily food. Nothing is 
sacrificed to convention—the strong convention of the 
“ Kailyard ’—there is no burning of incense at the altar 
of false sentiment: the bodies of Barbie stand revealed in 
all their ill-natured smallness, their sour pettiness and 
infinite meanness. The story may be described in the 
fewest words as a family tragedy played out in the midst 
of a small community, where success wins no approval, 
where envy scents failure from afar, whose members, with 
plentiful lack of charity, think evil by preference, and 
rejoice in the iniquity and downfall of others. There is 
not one wholly likeable character in the book; not a single 
big-hearted reprobate whom we could take to our hearts 
and love; even in their wickedness the dwellers in Barbie 
are small and mean. All, perhaps, except “Auld Gourlay” 
whom one of the bodies, to whom drink had given insight 
and courage, declared to be the only gentleman in Barbie. 
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“ Brute, if ye like, but aristocrat frae scalp to heel. If 
he had brains and a dacent wife, and a bigger field—oh, 
man, Auld Gourlay could conquer the world if he swalled 
his neck till’t.” 

Despite its splendid characterisation—the characters 
live in one’s memory as recognisable types—and its store 
of unforced mordacious humour, the ‘“ House with the 
Green Shutters” is not a pleasant book, but it shows the 
author had a strong power of observation and a determina- 
tion to record original impressions, not merely to echo 
others. Its publication marks the break-up of the 
Kailyard convention, which had dominated Scottish 
fictional literature from 1888 to 1901. 























STUDIES IN FRENCH POETRY. 


Il. Ciément Maror. 


By Epumunp MERCER. 


Arts the disappearance of Villon upwards of a half- 

century passed before the next poet of note appeared 
in France. Notwithstanding Villon’s virile muse he had 
no immediate successors. The favourite type of poetry 
(as I previously remarked) continued to follow its descend- 
ing curve; the steeper the gradient the swifter the fall 
into decay. At the close of the fifteenth century rhetorical 
poetry—an apparent paradox—inherited for two centuries 
from the super-allegory and elegance of the trouvéres, had 
developed into a worship of mere form, and, with the 
“Grands Rhétoriqueurs” had reached that point in the 
periphery of its course whence its departure into oblivion 
was inevitable. When the chief merit in a set of verses 
was that they might be commenced at any line and read 
forwards or backwards with equal intelligence the full 
measure of folly was attained. The most supportable of 
the rhétoriqueurs were those who had the least talent, 
their commonplaces rendered them comprehensible— 
almost. Such were Jean Le Maire de Belges, Jean Marot 
(father of Clément) and Guillaume Crétin, the last of 
whom, despite his delirious insipidity, enjoyed an extra- 
ordinary reputation. Even Clément could style him the 
“sovereign poet.” Clément’s ideas on other folks’ poetry 
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were, in the main, more generous than valuable. In his 
Epigram to his friend Salel, “On French Poets,’’ he men- 
tions but two—three if we include his own—really worthy 
names in French poetry, Jean de Meung and Villon. 
Clément Marot was, inversely to the well-known saying, 
too successful a poet to be a good critic. Had he been 
more critical, especially of himself, his life might have 
been ordered in less futilely adventurous fashion. 

Still, adventure was inherent in his blood from the 
maternal side. His father was a Norman, his mother a 
Gascon, living at Cahors-en-Quercy, where Clément was 
born in 1495. Hence a tinge of vain-glory—a true Gascon 
trait—in some of his poems, a feature that grew with his 
years. Almost to the close of his—by no means long—life, 
we find him referring with something of prophecy, to the 
immortality which awaited him. Not so much as a boast 
as from an intensified feeling of hope, the reaction en- 
gendered by the series of reverses which eventually closed 
his life at Turin in 1544. 

In 1505 his father, secretary to Louis XII, brought him 
to Paris, whose speech, to the boy, was entirely foreign : — 


When only ten years old I came to France 

Where naught that happened did my life enhance, 
My darling mother-tongue I quite forgot 

And with my father’s speech replaced it not 
Except with needless toil, 


The father, at Court, seems to have neglected the son, who 
very soon threw off the hated monastical yoke of the 
Sorbonne, not, however, before acquiring something of 
Greek, Latin, and what, in spite of his apparent dislike, 
he considered his “greatest benefit from France,” a 
wonderful knowledge of the courtly language. Left to 
his own devices Clément allied himself for a short time to 
one of the troupes of the Enfants sans souci, exploiting 
their dramatic talents from town to town in farces, 
mystery-plays, moralities, dramatic satires, adventuring 
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even upon Gallic versions of the comedies of Aristophanes. 
Leaving these “ children of freedom,” he tried the Law, 
only to be frightened by its chicanery. Then he took up 
the profession of arms, beginning as page to Chevalier 
Nicholas of Neufville, Seigneur de Villeroi, in which 
‘apacity he took part in the last war declared by a coalition 
of England, Germany and Switzerland against France. 
This wandering life was, truly, a strange apprenticeship 
to a career of poetry. Yet, while ignoring letters, he was 
gaining at first hand that experience of men and manners 
which so well adapted him as a leader of the courtly taste 
a few years later. Of this period he says (I quote Spenser’s 
version) : 


Whilome in youth when flowr’d my joyfull Spring, 
Like Swallow swift I wandred here and there; 
For heate of heedlesse luste me so did sting 
That I of doubted daunger had no feare ; 
I wente the wastefull woodes and forest wide 
Withouten dreade of wolves to bene espyed.* 


During this campaign his taste for poetry was awakened, 
some say by a recent success of his father’s, others by the 
finding of a stray copy of an Arthurian tale. Whatever 
the stimulus, the close of the war found him determined 
to attempt poetry as a career, taking up his neglected 
studies, reading Virgil and other Latins, the old French 
poets Guillaume de Lorris, Jean de Meung, Charles 
d’Orléans, Coquillart, Villon, Romances of Chivalry, any- 
thing and everything he could get. As he observes in his 
16th Elegy addressed to Marguerite d’Angouléme : - 


In sooth, most honoured Lady, have I read 
The Golden Legend of the Saints lone dead, 
And Alain whose fair speech did me inspire, 
And Lancelot, that very pleasant liar ; 

I also read the Romance of the Rose— 

That masterpiece of love; Valerius and Orose 


* “Shepheard’s Calender,’ December. 
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Who told brave histories of olden Rome. 

In my short life have I read many a tome, 

But not in any was there such delight 

As thrills me in the letters you indite. 
In this variety of learning is to be traced the influences 
which governed his translation of the first Eclogue of 
Virgil in his seventeenth year, his “Jugement de Minos,” 
versified from Lucian two years later. Both are in the 
rhétoriqueur style, but free from its crudities and obscuri- 
ties. Marot’s first original poem written in his twentieth 
year (1515) and dedicated to the new king, Francois I, 
was the “Temple de Cupido,” a work in the fashionable 
allegorical style, modelled on the “ Romance of the Rose.” 
This, with his wit and good manners, procured him a 
welcome at Court, in whose congenial atmosphere his verse 
seemed to mature at once. The rhétoriqueur style was 
abandoned and replaced by a piquant, expressive French, 
much as though Villon had left the streets of Paris for 
the ante-chambers of the Court, and exchanged the 
company of rogues for that of the most noble and gallant 
society with which the period could surround a youthful 
king, already full of love for the arts and, later, to be 
styled the “ Father of Letters.” Marot, at this time, had 
the good sense to confine himself to the ideas and senti- 
ments he had so rapidly become adept in rendering, and 
to express them in perfect style. There was nothing great, 
nothing epoch-making in any poem, save in its language, 
on which comment will be made later. 

In 1517 an indifferent Ballade on the birth of a son to 
the king, “the young Dauphin so much desired of France,” 
gained Marot an introduction to the King’s sister, 
Marguerite d’Angouléme, Duchesse d’Alencon, who, a 
year afterwards, impressed him, in like fashion as many 
other clever men, into her service, nominally as valet-de- 
chambre, a sinecure office in respect of duties usually 
assigned to it. Services there were, however, though at 
the moment no title had been given to the post under 
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which they had to be performed. Marot’s work for 
Marguerite was mainly secretarial; we know that he 
assisted her with her “ Heptaméron,” and her book of 
poems, “Le Miroir de l’Ame Pécheresse.” Occasionally, 
also, he unsheathed his sword for her husband the Duke. 
Though during the next few years he wrote nothing, a 
name was found suitable to his fame as a poet; in 1519 he 
was styled “ Facteur to Queen Claude”: his father, Secre- 
tary to the king, being the official Court poet. In the 
following year as one of the retinue of the Duc d’Alencon, 
he witnessed the meeting of Henry VIII. of England and 
Francois I. on the “ Golden Field of Guines.” This diplo- 
matic event caused Clément, after a long silence, to uncase 
his poetical quill again in a Ballade more complimentary 
of “The Triumph, Love and Beauty Sovereign ’”’ of the 
interview than of its historical importance, the greatest 
observation he had to make being, that, compared with the 
beauty of the ladies present, Helen of Troy was ugly. 
His highest praise and sincerest thoughts were reserved 
for an epigrammatic Rondeau whose sonorous phrases 
resound like a triumphal march.* 


*I give an English version more as a curiosity than as representing 
the original. 
“Of two great Kings, the glory and puissance 
Honouring the sunlit plain give cognisance 
That friendship needs the lion’s boldest mien 
To shatter war two long-time foes between 
And Peace proclaim in gentle dalliance. 
Whate’er their beauty, wisdom, power, advance, 
The olden Greeks ne’er had the happy chance 
To have such strong, resplendent patterns seen 
Of two great Kings. 


This feast, assemblage, pomp and circumstance, 

In good o’erwhelm the pride and brilliance 

That on Pelion’s mount once shone I ween, 

For thence the Trojan War did supervene, 

While hence comes Peace, the joint inheritance 
Of two great Kings.” 
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Shortly afterwards Clément accompanied the Duke with 
the Army of the North when war was declared against the 
Emperor Charles V., and from the Camp at Attigny sent 
a brace of Epistles to Marguerite, in the earlier of which 
he displayed the beginnings of his skill in the use of the 
couplet in decasyllabics. Two years later (1523) while 
busying himself with the publication of a small collection 
of his poems, Jean Marot died, and Clément, in an Epistle 
to the King, the finest piece of work he had to this time 
written, begged to be installed in his father’s place :— 


King of world-wide renown, I ask of thee 

To be the heir of my paternity— 

Sole heritage my father left me, Sire. 

Contented, his ambition soared no higher 

Than he accomplished. Near you thus to be 
Was all he asked, enough prosperity ; 

With you alive he had sufficient worth: 

You dead, for him a wilderness the earth. 

So died he first, e’en as he wished to die; 

And, while awaiting death that hovered nigh, 

I by his side, our hands in close embrace, 

“My son,” said he, “since God by His good grace 
Has made you heir of my capacity, 

Ask only for such wealth it brought to me— 
Thow knowest well as I how best ’twere spent— 
The wealth of knowledge pure and innocent 
That hath no power to hurt a single soul.” 


This clever and graceful Epistle, double evidence of its 
author’s fitness for the vacancy, sufficiently pleased 
Francois to move him to bestow the favour at once. Marot 
was barely settled in his new position when he was called 
upon to join the King in his campaign in Italy. At the 
battle of Pavia he had an opportunity of proving the 
sincerity of his attachment to his sovereign. The King 
was surrounded by the enemy when Marot, though 
wounded, dashed amongst them in a desperate effort to 
effect his release. Both were, however, taken. The poet 
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was soon released and returned to France, where, after 
embalming the misfortunes of the King and his Secretary 
in his first Elegy, he was arrested on suspicion of heresy. 
The instigator of this was said to be Diane de Poitiers, of 
whom some critics (on the sole evidence of a couple of 
stanzas in a humorous Ballade written after his arrest) 
assert he was a faithless lover. 
One day I penned to my good friend 
A note on her inconstancy. 
In turn she was not slow to send 
A counter-note writ angrily. 
And then with strange hypocrisy 
She passed the word to Parliament 
And ordered them—peremptory— 
“Take him! He’s eaten meat in Lent! ” 
Then six stout rogues my way did wend 
Me to surprise unhandsomely ; 
For greater shame did they attend 
At my apartment openly 
By day (instead of privily) 
To lead me to imprisonment 
Like cutpurse, bawling “ Here is he! 
Take him! He’s eaten meat in Lent!” 
This is all conjectural. It is as far from probable that he 
was a lover of Diane as of Marguerite. If the former had 
any jealousy of Marot it was of his influence over the 
King, who himself spent much of his time dabbling in 
verse with Marot as abettor. This too may be dismissed. 
His real accuser was the Inquisitor, Jean Bouchart, and 
the main charge was that he favoured Luther and the 
Reformation; the indictment of eating meat in Lent was 
subsidiary, a something which might be proved in case 
the evidence on the graver count failed. He was always 
hated by the monks, for whom, since his Sorbonne days he 
had no love, and whom he had galled with some of his 
caustic Epigrams. Naturally they seized the chance, 
while Francois his protector, was a prisoner in Spain, and 
the newly widowed Marguerite there also endeavouring to 
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ransom him, to vent their spite on the gadfly poet. Marot’s 
sturdy Epistle to Bouchart demanding the real cause of 
his arrest and denying his alleged apostacy is better 
evidence than a jesting Ballade. The poet was un- 
doubtedly in danger. That he recognized it is clear from 
his famous Epistle to his friend, Lyon Jamet, written 
from his dungeon in the Chatelet, wherein he tells, with 
the most pathetic grace and an excellence not surpassed 
by the prince of French fabulists, La Fontaine, A‘sop’s 
tale of the Lion and the Mouse, the poet being the lion in 
the toils and his friend, Lyon, being the mouse. On 
receipt of this Jamet bestirred himself and found a power- 
ful coadjutor in Guillard, Bishop of Chartres, who had 
secret likings for Reform. Guillard, in March 1526, 
boldly issued a warrant for Marot’s arrest as if he were not 
already in custody, and, equally boldly, his officers 
marched to the Chatelet, presented their warrant and 
carried off their prisoner—to prevent the affair being too 
farcical—to another prison opposite the Bishop’s palace, 
the hostelry of L’Aigle with mine host as head gaoler. 
In this insecure place of security Marot lay perdu to his 
enemies, and in the quiet intervals between sleep, meals 
and visits from his friends, he wrote “ L’Enfer,”’ his par- 
ticular hell being the prison of the Chatelet. This vigorous 
poem is chiefly autobiographical, describing with much 
pathos and antithetical humour his imprisonment, his 
prison and its characters. Here, too, he prepared a new 
edition of the “ Romance of the Rose,” which was pub- 
lished in 1527, shortly after his release. Safeguarded by 
the Bishop only a few months, he returned to Court to 
find the King and the Duchess Marguerite back again, 
and, as of old, was installed in his place, in which 
Marguerite’s marriage with Henri d’Albret, King of 
Navarre, changed nothing. Marot seems at this time to 
have filled two offices—Secretary to King Francois and 
Valet-de-chambre to the Queen of Navarre (his appoint- 
ment as “Facteur” to Queen Claude having ceased on her 
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death in 1524), and spent his time—when not a prisoner or 
an object of chase for the Inquisition—between the Court 
of the King in Paris and that of Marguerite in Berri or 
Alencon. He possibly regarded himself, like his King, as 
one who could do no wrong; for, a twelvemonth after his 
escape from the Chatelet he was there again for inter- 
fering with the arrest of a man, whose place the Court of 
Aides compelled him to take. In this unexpected predica- 
ment he once more appealed to the King in a half- 
humorous, half-serious Epistle, whose beautiful melody, 
perfection in art and rhythm, and witty, clever, special- 
pleading, have caused it to be regarded as a masterpiece. 
It served its purpose. Its argument and tone were so 
irresistible to Francois that he wrote an autograph order 
to the Court for his poet’s immediate release. Marot, now 
assured that his enemies were ever on the alert for the 
slightest pretext to arrest him, deemed it prudent to leave 
Paris for a time, and retired to the Court of Navarre, then 
at Nérac. Here, for two years, he occupied himself with 
a number of poems and a translation of the first book of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses. The year of his return to Paris 
(1531) was a memorable one for him; he was married, ill 
for “ three good months,” was arrested on his sick bed the 
while his valet decamped with all his valuables. For 
Marot’s genius to exert itself to the utmost it would almost 
seem as though he had to be “ cornered,” so to say. While 
in comparative peace he wrote nothing of great moment, 
but as soon as he was at his wits’ end he produced his best 
work. His wits’ ends were evidently of excellent quality. 
This occasion saw another capital Epistle to the King in 
his most original, graceful and finished style. Married, 
sick, arrested, robbed, he indited his letter with a humour 
marvellous under the circumstances : — 


There is an olden proverb, Sire, that sings 

How misfortune ne’er comes alone but brings 
One, two, a dozen sisters in her train, 

As you, though kingly crowned can well maintain. 
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E’en I, man of no means and king of naught, 
Experience of that truth have dearly bought. 

‘Twill you amuse to hear what troubled me. 

I had a valet fresh from Gascony. 

A glutton, drunkard and most shameless liar, 
Cheat, thief, blasphemer, risking hell’s red fire 

And hangman’s noose around his neck tight-curled ; 
In other things, the best lad in the world, 

Prized, praised and proud, in brothels well esteemed, 
And a fine skittle player was he deemed. 


So he proceeds, shewing how his gentleman had not only 
stolen everything, but, clad in his master’s best apparel, 
had passed himself off as such master and thereby obtained 
a considerable quantity of portable valuables on credit— 
also his master’s. 

The year 1532 saw the publication of a collection of 
Marot’s youthful poems under the title ‘“ Adolescens Clé- 
mentine,” and Marot’s edition of Villon’s poems issued by 
order of the King. Both were eminently successful. Had 
Marot published nothing but his own volume he would 
have come down to us as a “grand rhétoriqueur” in, 
however neither of the classes just alluded to, but in one 
of which he was the sole representative. In these youthful 
verses he shewed himself to be of the Middle Ages, paying 
tribute to the fashion of moral allegory, abstractions, 
personifications, and attempting most, if not all, of the 
tricks and verbal corybantics of Coquillart, Baude, 
Molinet, Le Maire de Belges, Crétin, Meschinot and 
others, his immediate predecessors and masters in the 
strange literature; but he was beyond them in his lan- 
guage, melody, clarity of idea and true poetic feeling. 
Happily, though his early education in poetry attracted 
him outwardly to these pedantic fantastics, his tempera- 
ment turned more naturally to Guillaume de Lorris, Jean 
de Meung and Villon, Chartier and Charles d’Orléans, of 
whom he was the true disciple. 

In November, 1534, while at Blois, whither he had gone 
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with the Court on his return from a journey with the 
King to Marseilles to confer with the Pope, certain blas- 
phemous placards against the Mass were simultaneously 
affixed to the doors of the principal Churches in Paris 
and some of the chief towns in the provinces. Though 
obviously impossible for Marot to be concerned in the 
affair he was once more in danger of inquisitorial inter- 
ference. Some of his friends who were implicated were 
arrested, and, therefore was he himself denounced, his 
house in Paris searched, his books and papers seized. 
He forthwith fled to Marguerite at Béarn, where, not 
feeling safe, he left his son Michel as her page, and 
eressed into Italy, where he stayed at the Court of his 
friend Princess Renée, of France, Duchess of Ferrara. 
His sojourn here was brief, the Duke, fearing the Pope’s 
anger, hastening the departure of the poet, who then 
sought refuge in Venice. From this city he addressed to 
Francois the inevitable Epistle couched in noble and 
pathetic terms, asking for his recall, stating his case 
frankly, boldly refusing to abase himself by any retraction 
of his religious opinions, and expressing himself with a 
vigorous freedom on the unjustifiable action of the Parlia- 
ment and the Sorbonne. “TI fled,” said he, “ not because 
I was guilty of anything but because 


Too many Paris judges are corrupt, 
Having for bribes a tender sentiment, 

Who, for some friendship, for aggrandisement, 
For bias or unvirtuous charity 

To some sweet supplicant of high degree, 
Will save some vicious and uncleanly life 
For further wickedness and guilty strife; 
While, on the other hand, through lack of pay 
Or influence or their own rancour they 

Are so inhumane to the innocent, 

To be in their hands I am not content. 


This poem, again written in extremis, is to be classed 
with Marot’s finest work. After two years’ exile Mar- 
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guerite obtained permission for him to return to France, 
whereon he wrote his famous “ Le Dieu Gard & La Cour,” 
wherein he prayed for the welfare of King, country, 
friends and enemies, commencing :— 


Now let Death come to me whene’er he may, 
My heart will, less than ever feel dismay, 
Since from my God have I received the grace 
To see once more my Sovereign face to face, 


and closing :— 


Yet one more prayer. As King Frangois forgets 
My faults and pardons and the pattern sets, 

I pray, with heart that in all reverence bends, 
God guard my foes as though my dearest friends. 


The King was delighted with the return of his favourite 
poet who, for six years, lived in such tranquillity as the 
Courts of the King and Marguerite permitted. During 
this breathing-space Marot took the opportunity to collect 
all his poems and publish an edition through Etienne 
Dolet in 1538. Then the poet conceived the unfortunate 
idea of translating the Psalms of David into French verse. 
Pious folk may consider this meritorious. So it was from 
the Protestant and Huguenot aspect, but for Marot him- 
self it was unfortunate in two ways. First, it detracted 
from rather than added to his poetical reputation; as 
Browning has aptly expressed it : — 


Of friend Clement Marot, 
Whose experience of nature’s but narrow, 
And whose faculties move in no small mist 
When he versifies David the Psalmist. 


Next, it acted with the slow certainty of a time fuse 
in kindling anew the fires of religious persecution. In 
this enterprise he was assisted by his friend Vatablus, 
Professor of Hebrew in the Paris University, who gave him 
a literal translation from the Hebrew which Marot versi- 
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fied, adapting the metres of some psalms to popular French 
tunes and having others set to melodies specially written 
by the best musicians of the day, Goudimel, Bourgeois 
and Le Jeune, the first two of whom composed between 
them the hymn tune now known as the “ Old Hundredth.” 
Marot rhymed thirty-four Psalms and in 1539 issued a 
few copies dedicated to the King and to the “ Ladies of 
France.” The dedication “Aux Dames de France” is 
really an ingenious apology for and defence of his appar- 
ent apostacy from the god of love. He declares that “ his 
design is to add to the happiness of his fair readers by 
substituting divine hymns for love songs, to inspire their 
susceptible hearts with a passion in which there is no 
torment, to banish that fickle and fantastic deity, Cupid, 
from the world and to fill their apartments with the praises 
not of the little god but of the true Jehovah,” * 


And, while playing your spinets, 
Sing these holy chansonettes, 


Then he proceeds : — 


Thrice happy they who may behold 
And listen in this age of gold! 

As by the plough the labourer strays 
And carter ’mid the public ways 

And tradesman in his shop shall swell 
Their voice in Psalm or Canticle, 
Singing to solace toil; again 

From woods shall come a sweeter strain ! 
Shepherd and Shepherdess shall vie 

In many a tender Psalmody, 

And the Creator’s name prolong 

As rock and stream return their song! 
Begin then, ladies fair! Begin 

The age renewed that knows no sin, 

And with light heart that wants no wine 
Sing! From this holy song-book sing! sb 


* Warton, “ History of English Poetry.” 
t D’Israeli, “Curiosities of Literature.” 
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This gay novelty soon eclipsed the madrigals and popular 
songs. Here we see the genesis of that strange blend of 
the devout and mundane so characteristic of France in the 
reign of Louis XIV., under the régime of Mme. de 
Maintenon. The book sold rapidly; though 10,000 were 
struck off they were insufficient to satisfy the unusual 
demand. Of a sudden nothing was heard in Paris, 
whether in Court or the streets, but the Psalms of David, 
and, for a short time, Marot’s dedication was prophetic. 
Each member of the royal family and of the nobility, 
chose some Psalm and its accompanying ballad tune as his 
particular favourite, sometimes because its adopter liked 
the words and sometimes, however irrelevant, because he 
liked the melody. Henri, the Dauphin (afterwards Henri 
II.), having been some time married without issue, chose 
Ps. 128, “ Blessed are all they that fear the Lord,” with 
its promise of many “ olive-branches”’; when he had had 
ten children he changed it for Ps. 42: “ Like as the hart 
desireth the water-brooks,”’ considering this appropriate to 
his passion for the chase. His wife, Catherine de Medicis, 
in her barrenness, sang Ps. 6: “ O Lord, rebuke me not in 
thine indignation,” to a fashionable gigue; but subse- 
quently favoured Ps. 142: “I cried unto the Lord.” The 
choice of Antony, King of Navarre, was Ps. 43: “ Give 
sentence with me, O God,” adapted to a dance of Poitou; 
and Diane de Poitiers carolled Ps. 130: “ Out of the deep 
have I called,” to a popular hunting-song as she pranced 
on her palfrey. What wonder that they suited the gaiety 
and good humour of the Court when even the roysterers of 
the Pré-aux-Cleres sang them—as drinking-songs. On 
New Year’s Day, 1540, while the King and the Emperor 
Charles V. rode together into Paris, Charles obtained from 
Marot a promise to translate his favourite, Ps. 107 (or 
118), “O give thanks,” and presented the poet with two 
hundred gold doubloons. Marot not only versified both, 
to make sure of the right one, but added eighteen others. 
In the meantime Calvin recognised their utility, and, 
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having had them set to graver melodies by Guillaume 
Franc, they became the first Protestant Psalter used in 
the Churches of Geneva and were published as such at 
Antwerp in 1541. A second edition, prefaced with a 
commendatory Epistle by Calvin, was issued in 1545. 
Then the monks became alarmed; the Sorbonne declared 
the Psalms heretical and pressed the King to withdraw his 
licence to print. Though he eventually granted this it 
was with reluctance, for he was passionately fond of them. 
Yet, forbidden in France, he was often heard humming 
them, and four years later on his deathbed he would have 
nothing read to him but Marot’s Psalms. 

Alarmed at the King’s order Marot fled to Calvin at 
Geneva, to find there but another place of persecution. 
The chiefs of the new sect, though applauding and flatter- 
ing him at a distance as a clever and ardent propagator 
of their new doctrines, regarded him in their close vicinity 
as a debauchee and impostor. Reprimanded for playing 
a game of tric-trac and unable to live up to the standard 
austerity of Genevan manners, Marot crossed the Alps into 
Piedmont, then a suzerainty of France. The Government 
of the province, acting only as protectors and not as hosts, 
Marot died in want at Turin in September, 1544. His 
Psalms continued popular with the Protestants, and as the 
Huguenots grew in number and boldness colporteurs 
risked their lives hawking copies in miniature all over 
France. In their wars verses of these Psalms became 
their rallying cries; at their executions they were their 
death songs, rolling high above the Latin Chants of the 
Catholic priests, and even so late as the year 1702 they 
were favoured by the French Protestants as part of their 
ritual. 

Various pieces found among Marot’s papers, including 
his unfinished allegory, “ Balladin,” shew he died a 
Protestant, at least, in mind. His philosophy tended 
towards Protestantism but, as his ideas only had been 
converted, the Reformers would have none of him. His 
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manners and mode of life remained those of a courtier, a 
man of pleasure. He thought like Geneva but could not 
live there. His belief was from his reason only; therefore 
his temperament was not towards martyrdom, the mar- 
tyrdom of the rack and the faggot, though for many years 
he lived on the verge of the pyre. If we consider Marot’s 
Psalms for their poetical value only we need say no more. 
Voltaire estimated them very neatly in his assertion that, 
in proportion as taste grew better they, though charming 
the courtiers of Francois I., were only fit for the populace 
under Louis XIV. We need but note how Malherbe, 
Rousseau and Racine dealt with Hebrew poetry to admit 
the truth of this. Ronsard flattered Marot in taking the 
metres of some of the Psalms—as novel—for his Odes. 
In England, Sternhold imitated Marot in his somewhat 
grotesque paraphrase of the Psalms in verse to suit popular 
ballad airs in the hope that the English courtiers would 
follow the French fashion and sing them instead of 
sonnets. “ With a few exceptions they did not,” says 
Anthony & Wood. That Sternhold’s idea had some vogue 
among the religious ones with little faculty for humour, 
we may gather indirectly from the remark of the Clown 
in the “ Winter’s Tale,” “There be but one Puritan 
among them and he sings Psalms to hornpipes.” 

Though styled by his contemporaries the “ Prince of 
Poets and Poet of Princes,” the first half of the epigram 
more flattering than true and the second half more true 
than flattering, Clément Marot, notwithstanding his wide 
influence on French literature and language, cannot, from 
his poetry as such, be considered a great poet. In his 
thousand pages of verse there is never a touch of that 
genius that endows an inspiration with wings to bear it 
forward through the ages. Nowhere is there a nobility so 
high, a passion so deep and strong, a thought so searching 
as to score itself ineradicably on the mind of man and 
help him onward. Judged by the excellent test suggested 
by Brunetiére, “to establish the rank of a poet it is 
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sufficient to consider how he deals with the three subjects 
of nature, love and death,” Marot is lacking. His appre- 
ciation of nature is confined to some pretty reminiscences 
of his boyhood’s Quercy and a few touches in his pastorals 

and madrigals ; the highest quality he finds in love—as he 
conceives it, the saying agreeable things to pretty women 
and the enjoyment therein—-is simply good faith; of death 
he prefers not to think, he is quite satisfied with life, its 
exterior forms and charming toys. Indeed it was his 
want of depth in, or his superficial observations on, these 
last two matters that enabled him to realise the poetic 
ideal of a witty, worldly, gallant Court. Add to this his 
undoubted gift—we may call it almost genius—for lan- 
guage, its sparkle, crispness, grace and haunting melody, 
his capacity for making the French tongue—which in 
itself is not essentially lyrical—literally “ sing” without 
the aid of music, and his power of adapting sound to idea, 
his title to a mastership in the secondary rank of French 
poets is clear. To be assured of this we need only compare 
say, his Rondeau, “ Dedans Paris” * with that, “ Des 





*This English version is intended to give the idea only :— 
“In fair Paris so gay and free, 

I, melancholy as could be, 

One day, with heart set all a-flame, 

Met with the daintiest young dame 

You'd find ’twixt here and Italy. 


So gracious she and sweet to see 

I vow (such was my fantasy) 

That fairer lady none could name 
In fair Paris. 


Her name you may not have of me, 
Since that my greatest friend is she, 
For on my honour she laid claim 
By one soft kiss without or shame 
Or any thought of infamy 

In fair Paris.” 
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deux Grands Roys,” or his Epistle to the King “ After 
being robbed ” with that “ From Exile.” 

Save for some dozen or so poems (excluding translations) 
Marot’s verse was of the “occasional” type. Epistles, 
Elegies, Ballades, Rondeaux, Complaints, Songs, Epi- 
grams, addressed to or written on well-known personages 
or arising from particular events, were their forms, in 
which each was perfect in the artistic presentment of its 
idea whether of praise, prayer, plea, excuse, congratula- 
tion, complaint, thanks or satire. In such things was his 
metier and there he had no equal. Light in temperament, 
his poems in idea and feeling were light as himself. 
Though his feeling was sincere it had no depth. “While,” 
says Sainte-Beuve, “this lovable railler is not devoid of 
tenderness, and in some instances as in the elegy, even in 
song and epigram, he has sung a few verses of a volup- 
tuous melancholy, feeling with him is but a flash; a tear 
is barely seen before his badinage begins again.” 

Marot, though in his early poetical career something of 
a rhétoriqueur, did not conform to the whole of the canons 
of the craft. His perfection of form was attained without 
sacrificing anything. With him (and herein he was very 
French) the idea, however small, was paramount; rhyme, 
rhythm, word, style and the length and nature of the 
poem were entirely subservient and had value only rela- 
tively to the idea. Take as an instance tlie Ballade “ Du 
Jour de Noel ” :— 


Again is Noel here on winter's track, 

Come to the fields, ye shepherds, come with me. 
Let each take flagon and his bread and sack, 
With bagpipes, viol and tabor, so will we 

All dance and sing and carol merrily, 

And ope our lips with happy mirth and jest; 
Then see the Christ-child lowly in His nest, 

Yet higher than Enoch old or good Eli, 

And more than king or duke adored alway. 

If one says “nay” then answer him with “ aye,” 
And “ Noel” sing from eve to break of day. 
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Now, Colin, Robin, Meg, pray cease your clack 
And watch, the while this tale I tell to ye. 

In these fields, sleeping, some odd days aback, 
I dreamed a dream, wherein I seemed to see 
A little child in battle hardily 

Engage a dragon great (that did infest 

This land and folk, whom sorely he oppressed), 
And, picking up a cross that lay hard by, 
The child so smote the beast that dead he lay; 
And unto Him all folk their praise did cry 
And “ Noel” sing from eve to break of day. 


Then, as I marked the end of the attack— 
That wondrous stroke that fell so lustily— 
An Angel said, “ Earth joy no more shall lack, 
But Noel sing in all the tongues there be, 
For over sorrow is the victory ; 

The serpent of his sting is dispossessed.” 
Then I awoke, such joy within my breast 
That, all my flock forgot, away went I, 

With pride no Bethlem’s Archduke could essay. 
So, Robin, chant “ Glory to God on high,” 
And “ Noel” sing from eve to break of day. 


ENVOY. 
Prince most devout, great Sovereign of the West, 
His house, not made with hands, aye standeth best ; 
For, be floods ne’er so strong or wild the sky, 
It never yields as holy Luke doth say. 
So press thou forward with a watchful eye 
And “ Noel” sing from eve to break of day. 


This, one of Marot’s youthful poems, thoroughly of the 
Middle Ages in everything but language, displays a few 
of the rhétoriqueur devices; every line ends with the letter 
“ec” and the ante-penultimate letters are the five vowels 
capable of preceding that letter, in their alphabetical 
order. Yet the old allegorical idea of the Christ and his 
enmity to the “serpent” * is completely carried out 


* Genesis iii, 15. 
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without any apparent interference from the self-imposed 
limits. It has been said that Marot’s poetry was entirely 
of the Middle Ages, but there is very little to support this 
except perhaps the forms of his poems. In this direction 
he invented nothing; we may say in spite of Boileau’s 
line, “ He taught us how to rhyme in ways quite new,” 
that he invented nothing at all, nor did he enlarge the 
circle within which his predecessors wrought. While 
possessing all the good qualities of the old poetry, all its 
charm and perhaps all its technical limits, he had none of 
its absurdities, crudities, ignorances. In himself he con- 
centrated all its best points; in this way he was the highest 
product of the Middle Ages. With the colour and pictur- 
esqueness of Villon, the elegance of Froissart, the delicacy 
of Charles d’Orléans, the sterling good sense of Chartier, 
the verve of Jean de Meung, he had rare qualities of his 
own which, fortunately, developed in the congenial atmos- 
phere of the most brilliant and cultured Court in Europe, 
enhanced the others. Endowed with a naturally quick 
and supple mind, an alert intelligence and a wit whose 
malice was more sportive than bitter, he exhibited a 
precision of language, a finish of expression, and a clear, 
graceful, easy, simple style which captured, not merely 
the refined minds of aristocratic society, but the less 
cultivated ones of the bourgeois. Even if the latter could 
not appreciate the nuances and perfection of language, 
they could readily assimilate the idea and enjoy the 
musical cadences embodying it. Such a Rondeau as that 
on Contentment based on the old French couplet :— 


Let him who hath sufficient be content ; 
Who is aye wanting more is aye oerspent. 


was appreciable by everyone. 


To be content without desire of more 

Is wealth impossible to estimate ; 
Possessions great with lust of more estate 
Are poverty the greedy oft deplore. 
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A usurer is e’er in bondage sore, 
But a free soul is ever in a state 
To be content. 


Who wishes to be sure of wealth galore 
So that his life be not one weary gait, 
Let him tread virtue’s narrow way and strait 
A task with this advantage in full store, 
To be content. 


This, sufficient for the purpose, is but one of dozens of 
examples that might be chosen. 

Marot’s universal popularity may perhaps be due to the 
fact that he was not a poet of the study. Though, for his 
time, a man widely-read not only in the literature of his 
own country, but in that of Italy and the classic tongues * 
and occasionally and naively exhibiting his learning, he 
gained little from the Renaissance by meditation. Actual 
life was his school and observation his method of gaining 
knowledge. Therefore we find him discarding the dullness, 
pedantry, prolixity and platitudes of the older poets, and 
lightening the poetry of his day with brevity, wit, grace, 
piquancy and intelligibility. His light, egotistical public 
must be diverted rather than taught. Life is sufficiently 
serious; to jest and laugh were better, and these objects 
Marot accomplished to perfection. Even to the satisfac- 
tion of the arch-critic, Boileau, who advised his readers, 
“ Marot’s most graceful badinage to imitate.” 

In all his poetry Marot is a true type of the French 
spirit, if not in its unrestrained application, in its most 
distinctive. The poetry of the Fabliau style gained by 
his hand; and whilst, in some few brief instances, quite as 
free in subject he was never brusque or gross. Placed in 
order of time between Villon and Ronsard he continued 
and perfected the naive and lively style of the former and 
was more popular than the latter because he was natural 


* Among his books seized by the monks on his flight in 1534 were fine 
editions of Boccaccio, Petrarch, Virgil, Ovid and Catullus. 
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and better suited the taste and temperament of his time. 
La Bruyere, that incisive critic of men, manners and 
books, appears to have thought more highly of him than 
of Ronsard. “Marot,” he says, “by his turn of thought and 
style appears to be of later date than Ronsard; between 
him (1544) and us (1687) there is a difference of merely a 
few words.” And again, “It is surprising that Marot’s 
works, so natural and easy, have not made Ronsard, 
himself full of energy and fire, a greater poet than Marot 
and Ronsard rolled into one.” Why this did not happen 
was because Ronsard discovered Marot only late in life. 

Prior to Malherbe, Marot is the representative poet of 
the sixteenth century, and though temporarily eclipsed by 
Ronsard and the Pléiade, he soon returned to favour. 
Even they had to follow his models, and though they did 
not acknowledge him as master, their posterity did. His 
influence on French literature far exceeded his value as a 
poet. This may be accounted for in two ways. First, it 
was not sentiment but intelligence, the quick grasp of 
ideas and their vivid, piquant representation in apt phrase 
that were the dominating qualities of the French literature 
from the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries; and these 
were precisely the material upon which Marot’s fine per- 
ception exercised itself. Secondly, that same perception 
combined with mental ingenuity spent upon mere words, 
chose none but those that would express the finest shades 
of his meaning whether in simple statement or subtle 
argument. His poems assisted and largely succeeded in 
purifying the French language from obscurities and 
barbarisms and in endowing it with precision and a 
considerable unity of orthography and syntax in place of 
incoherence and confusion.* Hence, writers who suc- 


* At this time there were no dictionaries of the French language. The 
only two dictionaries of merit were the “Dictionarium” of Calepino 
(1502), whose principal quality as regards the French tongue was his 
exceeding carelessness, and the Latin dictionary, “Thesaurus Linguae 
Latinae,” of Robert Etienne (1531). 
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ceeded him were wont, when in doubt as to the form of a 
sentence or the spelling or meaning of a word, to ascertain 
how Marot dealt with the matter. As Marot’s language 
was invariably delicate he inaugurated the reign in 
French literature—whether salutary or otherwise—of 
polished and polite phrase. This, like many other good 
things, was abused, and culminated in the absurdities of 
the Précieuses. 

Though poetry must needs have feet, with Marot they 
neither halted, stumbled nor tripped. Whatever the 
measure it rippled in joy like a brook over a pebbly bed, 
or in quiet glided like a pool under the osiers. The 
Alexandrine he quite ignored; but the dancing verse of 
six syllables, so adapted to the nursery rhyme, furnished 
him with a marvellous wealth of poetic effects in which 
Voltaire alone has equalled him. 

One wonders at first thought how the language of 
Marot’s poems could suffice for the prodigiosities of 
Rabelais’ prose; it was all in its usage. Where Marot 
stippled Rabelais washed; where Marot used a fine camel- 
hair brush Rabelais preferred a monkey-head; where 
Marot felt he needed a palette knife Rabelais was content 
with nothing less than a spade, and he did not disguise it. 
Both fulminated against monkery, Rabelais belabouring 
it with a bludgeon, Marot pricking it with a rapier. If 
we decide by results it would seem that Rabelais did not 
surpass Marot in effectiveness. Take the first stanza from 
the poet’s “ Ballade of Friar Lubin ” :— 


To ride into the town post haste, 
Times oftener than I can tell, 

On some vile prank his time to waste, 
Friar Lubin will do it well. 

But in fair dealing to excel, 

Or lead a life of some avail, 

Or, Christian-like, keep out of hell, 
Friar Lubin will always fail. 


To thrusts of this kind the riposte of the theologians and 
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Sorbonnists was persecution. Ostensibly hounded for 
opinions which he did not possess, this was the real reason, 
obviously to be kept in the background, why he had so 
little peace. 

Whatever may have been his influence in England in 
other directions Marot was a favourite of Edmund Spenser, 
who has paraphrased two of his Eclogues (in the “ Shep- 
heard’s Calender” for the months of November and 
December) from two poems of Marot, whose motto “ La 
Mort n’y mord,” Spenser has affixed to the November 
Eelogue. In France it is difficult to say how far-reaching 
his influence was. Rabelais, Ronsard, Regnier, Voltaire, 
all own their indebtedness to him; La Fontaine declared 
him his master; and in the lighter poetry of France which 
has always, both at home and abroad, been more popular 
than the more ambitious efforts of the profounder poets, 
French critics not only regard him as the pioneer, the 
effects of whose labours are discernible even in Béranger 
and Musset, but consider that the French language as 
written to-day actually commences with Clément Marot. 




















DE QUINCEY AND THE POPULARITY OF 
THOMAS A KEMPIS. 


By Wiriiam E. A. Axon, LL.D. 


D*® QUINCEY, when writing, in 1853, the general 

preface to the edition of his collected works which 
appeared at Edinburgh under the title of “ Selections 
Grave and Gay,” refers to the popularity of the “ Imitatio 
Christi” as anticipating in 1453 the diffusion of the Bible 
in 1853. 

He proceeds: “ But why? Through what causes? Else- 
where I have attempted to show that this enormous (and 
seemingly incredible) popularity of the “De Imitatione 
Christi” is virtually to be interpreted as a vicarious 
popularity of the Bible. At that time the Bible itself 
was a fountain of inspired truth everywhere sealed up, but 
a whisper ran through the Western nations of Europe that 
the work of Thomas & Kempis contained some slender 
rivulets of truth silently stealing away into light from 
that interdicted fountain. This belief (so at least I read 
the case) led to the prodigious multiplication of the book, 
of which not merely the re-impressions but the separate 
translations are past al] counting; though bibliographers 
have undertaken to count them.” 


The first question that occurs on this passage is as to 


the present whereabouts of the article in which De Quincey 
developes this thesis. It is not to be found in the collected 
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writings, unless it is the footnote and its attendant foot- 
note of his biography of Joan of Are which appeared in 
Tait’s J/agazine in 1847. <A passing allusion in the post- 
script to the paper on Homer and the Homeride (1857), 
and another in the review of Lord Carlisle on Pope (1851), 
complete De Quincey’s references to & Kempis, so far as 
they have been gathered in the completest edition of his 
writings—that of the late Prof. David Masson. One would 
have expected something more elaborate than this from 
the reference, but if in existence it must be with other of 
De Quincey’s gold dust, buried in the dusty file of some 
unknown and forgotten periodical. 

De Quincey refers to Michelet’s statement that there are 
sixty French versions, and to Barbier’s dissertation as 
containing the same statement.* “As to mere editions, 
not counting the early MSS. for half a century before 
printing was introduced, those in Latin amount to two 
thousand, and those in French to one thousand. Mean- 
time it is clear to me that this astonishing popularity, so 
entirely unparalleled in literature, could not have existed 
except in Roman Catholic times, nor subsequently have 


*There are some other points of interest in De Quincey’s article. 
He mentions Michelet’s assertion that an Englishman could not have 
written the “Imitatio,’ and the English race alone is thus barred out 
by the critic. Apparently neither Michelet nor De Quincey had heard 
of the claims put forward on behalf of Walter Hylton. In common 
with most modern scholars Mr. J. E. G. de Montmorency believes that 
& Kempis was the author, but he devotes a chapter to Hylton in his 
“Thomas & Kempis: his age and book.” (London, 1906, pp. 139-169.) 
A change in the public appreciation has occurred since De Quincey 
could write of & Kempis: “Few in these days can have read him, 
unless in the Methodist version of John Wesley.” Now there are 
versions and editions to suit every taste and income. He explains that 
his own familiarity with the “Imitatio” arose from his having received 
a copy of Foulis’s prettily printed Glasgow edition as a bequest from a 
friend who died young. He had a schoolboy’s “savage delight” over 
the departures of 4 Kempis from classical models in his Latinity, but 
he had also sympathy with his “simplicity and devotional fervour.” 
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lingered in any Protestant land. It was the denial of 
scripture fountains to thirsty lands which made this 
slender rill of scripture truth so passionately welcome.” 

Again, “ How prodigious must have been the adaptation 
of the book to the religious heart of the fifteenth century ! 
Excepting the Bible, but excepting that only in Protestant 
lands, no book known to man has had the same distinction. 
It is the most marvellous bibliographical fact on record.” 

This theory rests upon no solid basis of fact. De 
Quincey’s thesis is that in the fifteenth century, the Bible 
being rendered inaccessible by the action of the ecclesias- 
tical authorities, the “ Imitatio” was valued by reason of 
the amount of scriptural truth which it contained. The 
second half of the fifteenth century was the age of the 
invention of printing, and the relative circulation of the 
two books can readily be estimated in that period. The 
exact date of the “ Imitatio” has not been decided, but 
the relative number of the printed editions offers a fair 
test of the popularity of the respective books before 1500. 

Hain, in his “ Repertorium Bibliographicum,” has set 
himself the task of recording all the editions of books 
printed in the fifteenth century, and though his work is 
not absolutely exhaustive, it is sufficiently full for a 
comparison between the Bible and the “Imitatio” in that 
period. Leaving aside three Hebrew Bibles, Hain records 
97 editions of the text of the Latin Bible and twelve more 
in which the text is accompanied by commentary; a total 
of 109 Latin Bibles. He also records eleven versions in 
German, three in the “Saxon dialect,” four in French, 
eleven in Italian, one in Spanish, one in Dutch and two 
in Bohemian. The total number of fifteenth century 
Bibles, still excluding the three in Hebrew, is 144. 

Of the “Imitatio,” Hain notes the existence of fifty- 
eight editions. Of these thirty-six gave the Latin text, 
four were in German, one in the “ Saxon dialect,” four in 
French, nine in Italian, two in Spanish and two in 
Portuguese. Probably his list of the editions of & Kempis 
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is not exhaustive, but then the omissions in the list of 
Bibles are probably quite as numerous. There were then 
144 editions of the Bible and 58 editions of the “‘Imitatio.” 

Hain’s list was compiled without any thought of the 
point under discussion, and he may therefore be accepted 
as an impartial witness. Hain’s testimony is decisive that 
in the fifteenth century the Bible so far from being a 
fountain sealed up was one that flowed much more freely 
than the rivulet of & Kempis. 




















SELECTIONS FROM A BOOK OF TABLE TALK. 
By Grorce MILNer. 


George Borrow. 

The characteristics of Borrow were :— 

1. He boldly takes it for granted that the reader will 
be interested in whatever interests himself, and especially 
in that which belongs to himself. He is audaciously 
egotistic, often apparently unconsciously egotistic; but, 
consciously or not, egotistic from beginning to end, per- 
sistently egotistic. And this kind of egotism, when it is 
backed up by anything like a distinct personality, always 
succeeds with the reader. It is the feeble and hesitating 
egotist who disgusts. 

2. He had the power of expressing himself in plain, 
nervous English, not always accurate perhaps, but always 
effective for its purpose. 

3. He had a lot of amusing prejudices—the prejudices 
of a Philistine—which he skilfully played off against his 
whimsies—the whimsies of an idealist. 

4. He was a born romancer—that is romance was native 
to him. If he had never written a line he would in- 
evitably have talked romance. He let his imagination 
play without restraint upon the facts of his life, and could 
invest the commonest occurrences, or the most prosaic talk 
of a passing acquaintance with an air of mystery. In this 
connection he had one faculty or trick which was almost 
peculiar to him—it was the power of leaving something 
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half told, breaking off at the right point so that the reader 
falls back upon his own imagination, or upon fruitless 
endeavours to fathom the mystery, when, God bless you, 
Sir, there was no mystery to fathom. In this kind of 
thing he had, of course, some predecessors, and he has 
had many followers but few equals. 


A rh old. 


Sometimes from excess of work; sometimes from the 
lack of it; often from discouragements in the prosecution 
of work, the mental fibre gets enfeebled, and the will 
flaccid. You want a tonic. 

Take—to name but one medicine for a mind diseased— 
take frequent doses of Thomas Arnold’s Life and Corre- 
spondence. How true and how noble are the younger 
Arnold's recently published lines on his father. 


O strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now? 
Zealous, beneficent, firm ! 
Still thou performest the word 
Of the Spirit in whom thou dost live. 
Prompt, unwearied as here! 
Still thou upraisest with zeal 
The humble good from the ground 
Sternly repressest the bad. 
Still, like a trumpet, dost rouse 
Those who with half-open eyes 
Tread the border-land dim 
’'Twixt vice and virtue; reviv’st, 
Succourest ;—this was thy work, 
This was thy life upon earth, 
—Rugby Chapel. 


Pity, that a poem, containing such thoughts as that 
from which this brief extract is given, should not have 
been written, for the sake of impressing the public mind, 
in some more popular measure. 
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Taste. 

We all know how difficult it is to convey by an abstract 
statement what is meant by good taste in art: in such 
matters education must be given almost entirely by 
example. Now, in this country, we have, fortunately, 
so often as once a week, a really high and yet a popular 
instance of artistic taste. The Punch Cartoons of John 
Tenniel—one of our greatest artists, although scarcely 
known to us except through the medium of wood- 
engraving—are seldom, if ever, offensive to the most 
sharply sensitive taste. They may be sometimes wrong- 
headed and perverse in sentiment; or they may be mere 
echoes of other echoes in the columns of the Times; or 
even, though but rarely, feeble from excess of refinement ; 
but in that union of many qualities, which for want of a 
better word we call taste, they are immensely superior to 
anything which we can get in the other satirical journals 
of the day. Morgan, in the Tomahawk, occasionally shows 
a height of grim power with his scene-painter’s brush 
quite equal to Tenniel’s most notable and now historic 
efforts—the Indian Mutiny and Fenian Sketches to wit 
but nine times out of ten he falls below the other's mark; 
and both Fun and Judy, though clever enough, are con- 
tinually vulgar and in bad taste: the latter, especially, 
often exhibiting that coarseness of grain which is as in- 
consistent with true art as it is with that which closely 
resembles it—gentlemanly feeling. 

I should expect the children in a house where Punch 
was regularly on the table to have a very fair taste in art. 

Reticence and repression; the power to withhold when 
material is abundant; the faculty of rigid self-restraint— 
without these there can be no good art either of the pen 
or of the pencil. 


Book Cutting. 
You think that having to cut the edges of our books is a 
great nuisance—a foolish tax upon one’s patience. I 
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cannot agree with you. An ivory knife is a good weapon 
to kill time with. Most men have their hours of idleness, 
and book-cutting, which combines the minimum of in- 
tellectual with the minimum of physical labour, is the 
proper occupation for such periods. And beyond this, you 
ean hardly cut through a book without making a brief 
but not altogether worthless appraisement of its contents 
and value. 


The Good Samaritan. 


In the Parable of the Good Samaritan, as it stands in 
our English version, there are just two hundred words: 
of these, one hundred and sixty-two are monosyllables of 
the homeliest kind, and are with five exceptions pure 
Anglo-Saxon; the exceptions being four from the Latin— 
““chance,” “in,” “ beast,” ‘“ host,’—and one from the 
French—the word “ place.” 

The enormous influence which this favourite Apologue 
must have exercised upon the religion and the manners of 
Europe during the past eighteen centuries, is in striking 
contrast with the extreme simplicity of the material used. 


Rise with the Lark and lie down with the Lamb. 


“At what precise minute,” says Charles Lamb, in his 
exquisite little essay on “Rising with the Lark’—‘At 
what precise minute that little airy musician doffs his 
night gear, and prepares to tune up his unseasonable 
matins, we are not naturalists enough to determine.” 
Here is the determination. A friend who took a fancy— 
not an uncommon one with enthusiastic pedestrians—for 
walking on through a long summer’s night along a 
picturesque road in Derbyshire, tells me that he heard 
the larks begin at 1-l5a.m. If anybody could catch a 
lamb at his gambols near midnight, the stupid proverb 
would be quite snuffed out. 
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Work. 

Impossible conditions of human happiness are easily 
laid down. Here is one. Abundance of congenial labour 
always to hand, with an accompanying immunity from all 
the pains and penalties that attend upon work left undone, 
either by reason of inability or of negligence. Hard work 
kills fewer people than does the lack of it: the reproach 
of work neglected, and the rasping irritation which comes 
of work unperformed, either from want of power or want 
of opportunity, kills more than either. 


Authors. 

It often occurs to one how desirable a thing it would be 
if you could take an author by the buttonhole and put to 
him one or two pertinent questions which he should be 
compelled to answer. It would seem so easy to explode, 
by such means, many a perverse fallacy, obstinately held 
and repeated. Take, as a single example, Mr. Emerson. 
We might address him thus: “* Ralph Waldo what do you 
mean by ‘Nature’; nature with a large capital, and re- 
curring so often in your wide and pleasant pages? Do 
you mean God? Why then do not you, who so much hate 
all disguises and subterfuges, call Him so? But if not 
God, then, why attribute to an abstraction, functions and 
attributes which you know can belong only to a person? ” 

Mr. Ruskin, out of his native region of Art, or Mr. 
Carlyle, when touching in his bitterest vein upon con- 
temporary men and measures, would either of them be 
very suitable subjects for this mode of treatment; though 
we doubt whether “True Thomas” might not give his 
interrogator a taste of that ancient stick, with which he 
may be seen in the streets of Chelsea. 


Life, and other Life. 

1. It isnot uncommon to see a dog not only look, but utter, 
quite a language of despair, and rush from the room when 
any instrument of music is touched. And the finer the 
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“concord of sweet sounds,” the greater his distress will 
become; and the more urgent he will be to depart. It is 
impossible not to think, when we see this, of those evil or 
imperfect spirits, which were said to be driven by prayers 
and sacred music from their haunts in churches, and com- 
pelled to seek refuge in the exterior parts of the building, 
where these sounds could not torture them. 


2. Though I have been told that some shepherds have 


been able to gain a distinct conception of the different 
countenances of large numbers of sheep, the facial expres- 
sion of animals is not, I should think, much studied, 
except by a few, whose profession it is to paint them. The 
faces of dogs are, of course, especially deserving of study ; 
and a good brochure, with illustrations might be written 
on canine character as exhibited in the face. The subject, 
if pursued, would lead into very deep waters. The appear- 
ance of confirmed and most pathetic sadness which you see 
in the faces of some dogs, when the eye is turned up to 
you for a moment, could hardly be exceeded by some of 
those masters of expression whose business it is to make 
faces of pathos on the stage. One is naturally reminded 
in this connection of that mysterious passage in St. Paul, 
where the whole creation is spoken of, as groaning and 
travailing in pain together. What dim sense of hopeless- 
ness, or of something lost, or of something unattained, 
may fall at times upon our brute companions, we cannot 
know. 


“e 


3. There is more of direct continuity in the “ whole 
Creation ” than we usually think of. There may be really 
no link missing in the long chain, but only a delicately- 
changing gradation, a thinning off, so to speak, in that, 
which beginning with the very highest intellect (the 
aggressive and creative mental force) runs on through the 
various stages of existence—the simple passive intelligence, 
the power we call instinct, the faculty of sensation, the 
mere impulse of growth, down to the very lowest forms, 
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even, perhaps, to those which we know only as inert 
conditions of being. 


4. Those well-known expressions of Wordsworth, which 
we have been used to take only as the playful fancies and 
exaggerations of the poet: 


And ‘tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 


and the one in the “Address to the Daisy” :— 


Sweet silent creature 
That breath’st with me in sun and air. 


may, after all, be only sober truth. Certainly the latest 
deductions of science point in this direction, and would 
seem to prove that, as has been so often the case, the 
synthesis of the poet has but anticipated the analysis of 
the philosopher. 

5. 1 suppose it is true that a garden pea, if you put 
beside it an old branch of wood and a new one, will make 
clear choice; and, leaving the dry untouched, will send 
its beautiful spirals of tendril round the fresher stem. 


The Progress of Learning. 
g J 


Our tradespeople are becoming learned both in practice 
and phrase. An Archeological barber in the London 
Road hangs a perfect copy of the old brass basin at the 
end of his pole: it might have been taken from the picture 
of Mambrino’s helmet in Dore’s “Don Quixote.” Hatters 
quote all the poets; a grocer coming new into the street 
makes his bow with—* Veni, vidi, vici’’; and a tailor the 
other day recommended a coat which he was fitting on, 
and in which he had avoided extremes of fashion, as— 
“ Having nothing tdiomatic about it—nothing idiomatic, 
sir.” 
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Human Misery. 


1. The thought of human misery in its total sum is so 
appalling that the idea would become unbearable if it 
were not for the mitigating consideration that misery, like 
happiness, is so largely a thing of relation and comparison. 
The poor wretch whose life seems to us nothing more than 
a long fight with hunger in a filthy stew would speedily 
find his consummation with a bodkin, if his conception of 
what is enjoyable or endurable were not altogether different 
from our own. 

2. As I hurry through a crowded thoroughfare of the 
city, shrinking from the squalor, and the dirt, and the 
evil odours, and comforting myself with the thought 
of the green boughs and the clear air about my own home, 
I come upon an ill-clothed, grey-headed man, leaning 
against the corner of a side street. He is obviously happy, 
there is a wallflower in his torn button-hole—that is the 
country to him. He is smoking a dusky pipe—the little 
curl of vapour gives him the pleasure which I shall only 
get from the scent of spring woods and meadows, and 
soothes his mind to boot; and though the place where he 
stands is close and vile to me, to him it is “fresh air,” 
because he compares it with the pestilent alley behind, in 
which what he calls his home is situated. 


Lapses. 


What can educated men mean by the expression—“ I 
am done”? A very eminent leading counsel recently 
said: “If that is your Lordship’s ruling I am done,” 
intending to say “I have done”’; or “I have finished,” 
and not by any means, that he had been “ outwitted,” 
which is the only sense—a slang sense—in which the 
phrase can be used with any show of propriety. The 
error is common enough in the best London papers, and 
we find it more than once even in an article by Professor 
Bain on “ Teaching English ’—thus: “ This remark will 
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be again called for ere we are done,” and “At the stage 
we are supposing, the pupil should be done with grammar.” 
Has the worthy Professor himself, who has written a good 
book on English Composition, arrived at such a stage as 
to have quite done with grammar? 

It is somewhat irritating to find a writer who can make 
such ludicrous blunders—ludicrous, though trifling— 
speaking flippantly of the “ fustian” of Hooker; and offer- 
ing to the teachers of English such an opinion as this— 
“Of the prose writers of Elizabeth, I listen with amaze- 
ment to anyone recommending Hooker. Why, the men 
who superseded Hooker, in every conceivable merit of 
thought and style, are themselves superseded.” Those 
who can only see “ fustian”’ in the grandeur of Hooker, 
will certainly be “ superseded.” 

The truth is, that the study of English has been so long 
neglected in the schools that men make mistakes in refer- 
ence to their own language and literature, which they 
would be ashamed of in either Greek or Latin. I have 
before me a Manual of English Prosody, by a man holding 
a University degree, in which I find the following: 
“Rhyme was introduced into our poetry in the sixteenth 
century,” and that this is not merely a misprint, is shown 
by the context: “And for a long time was looked down 
upon by the scholars of the age as 2 barbarous innovation.” 


Cares. 

When the mind is invaded by petty cares, we know how 
easy it is to escape from their power by shifting ourselves 
upward into a sphere just a little higher, where the 
thoughts by which we are surrounded are large enough to 
make those others seem small and despicable. To develop 
this habit stage by stage, is the highest philosophy, and 
its reward is, that in the end the sense of what is Eternal 
becomes so vivid that all temporal distractions—and at 
last even the greatest, Death—are overcome by being left 
behind. 
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Music. 


Emotion, and emotion only, is at the root of all true 
music. Ideas may go towards its development, or be 
occupied in its scientific arrangement, but in its origin it 
is emotion pure and simple. To speak of a musician’s 
thoughts, therefore, is misleading. In the creation of 
music he has no thoughts and he needs none. 
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CONCERNING “CREATIVE LITERATURE.” 


4. 


By THomas NEwBIGGING. 


}* is not unfrequently argued by some who pretend to 

speak with authority, that the great mark at which 
the essayist in his lucubrations should aim is the produc- 
tion of what they style “ creative literature,” with strong 
emphasis on the first word, and delivered with an air of 
profound wisdom. 

We are inclined at the outset to challenge the gramma- 
tical construction of the phrase. However, let it pass; 
one has an inkling of what is meant, and so we are willing 
to accept it. 

Let us then put on one side the epic, the tragic drama, 
the great novel, the philosophical treatise, and such other 
productions of genius, and, like the authorities referred 
to, limit our remarks to the work of the humbler aspirants 
to literary fame—the writers of the harmless, necessary 
essay. 

It is doubtful whether the censors realize what they 
mean by the term “ creative literature,” which they use 
so glibly, and with such an upbraiding countenance hurl 
at the poor essayist’s head. 

What the essayist should do, say our mentors, is to 
evolve something from his own inner consciousness; set 
down his own private and personal cogitations; the deep 
mysterious thoughts of his own mind, and deliver them 
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for the benefit of others. That is what our censors do, 
and there, it is declared, you have “ creative literature ” 
as the result. 

We have listened to some pompous creators of that kind 
delivering their prolix opinions and stale platitudes with 
much solemnity of tone and manner, and an ow!l-like 
gravity of countenance, and, Philistine-like, we have sat 
in wonderment thinking to oneself how much of drivel a 
man may utter under the aegis of what he assumes to be 
his creative mind. 

It was said recently by one who was enthralled by this 
“creative ’’ idea, that it was easy enough to write an essay 
by taking for subject some great name in literature, and 
descanting on the excellencies or pointing out the defici- 
encies of his work. 

In contravention of this opinion, we say that, judged by 
results, it is not as easy as appears on a superficial view; 
though ease in writing does not necessarily imply shallow- 
ness and puerility, any more than writing under travail 
implies depth and sagacity. True, we have read some 
such essays that have been as dry as summer dust and a 
weariness to the flesh; whilst as to others the reading of 
them or the listening to the reading of them remains a 
pleasant memory to us for all time. In such case it is 
hard to say whether it consists in the striking originality 
of thought, the beauty or appropriateness of the language 
in which the thoughts, even ordinary thoughts, were 
clothed, or the simple delivery of the reader, the charm of 
it has in itself a world of meaning—for even in the very 
manner of the reading, if that is well done, there ts 
something akin to creative power and may develop that 
power in the minds of the hearers. A single sentence will 
sometimes redeem a simple essay from banality and cast a 
creative glow upon the page. 

Besides, if the author with whom one is dealing is 
worthy of consideration at all—and one would not deal 
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with him otherwise—the sympathetic interpreter catches 
the infection of the author’s words, and like the sharp 
contact of the flint with the steel, sparks of other-wit are 
emitted between them. That is always the effect of 
sagacious criticism, and it is genuinely creative. 


None of us know everything down in Judee. The widest 
and best read of us are ignorant of much that exists of a 
choice kind both in poetry and prose. In the course of 
one’s reading we come across what strikes us as admirable 
in an author, and which we think has not been sufficiently 
apprehended or emphasized by any critic or commentator, 
and so we make the excellencies which we admire the text 
of our essay. In a word, there are beauties in literature, 
and even the names of authors, that are unknown to one 
or other of us. This is inevitably so; surely, then, it is 
praiseworthy on every ground to bring the productions of 
these little-known writers to the notice of intelligent and 
appreciative audiences, and give to the good things that 
have been hidden away in comparative obscurity a wider 
circle of admirers. In doing this we need not greatly 
trouble whether we are creative in our appreciations or not. 
Of this we may be assured, the subject will not hinder the 
display of creative power where that power exists. 


It must be obvious on a moment’s reflection that it is 
not the subject of an essay which makes the matter of it 
either creative or non-creative. Take what subject you 
please; it may be one spun like a cocoon from the recesses 
of your own individual brain; or it may deal with litera- 

ure in general; or the writings of some particular author, 
or the author himself; or art and the artist; or philosophy 
and the philosopher—even economics and the economist. 
But the subject in no sense insures creative power. That 
power must be sought for in the essayist himself and in 
his treatment of his theme, and it matters not one jot what 
the thesis may be—whether he is evolving the ideas from 
his own inner consciousness, without, as he imagines, 
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extraneous aid (a difficult enough feat truly, if not an 
impossible one), or criticising adversely or favourably, 
holding up to admiration or reprobation the productions 
of the author. 

If such essayist is worth the ink that has gone to the 
wriiing of his essay his will be less or more a creative pen. 
There is nothing except a writer's own limitations to 
prevent the essay from being vital with creative thought. 
Setting aside poetry and prose romance, much of the finest 
living literature in our language is to be found in 
criticism, whether analytical or mainly descriptive, of the 
productions of other minds. The great names of Carlyle, 
Macaulay, Froude, and Arnold will occur to each of us in 
this connection. 

It depends entirely, then, on the man himself whether, 
in directing attention to the work of another, he can give 
forth thoughts of his own that breathe and words of his 
own that burn—whether he can smite the rock and cause 
to issue a living stream, small in volume it may be, but 
pellucid and refreshing and life-sustaining if not life- 
giving. If he is worth his ink or his salt he can do this. 

On the other hand, if he is not worth these, he may 
take any subject that is in heaven above, or that is in the 
earth beneath, or that is in the water under the earth, 
and his words will fail to awaken any responsive chord in 
the minds of his hearers and readers. And the reason is 
plain. It is the subject-matter of the essay that stamps a 
man either creative or commonplace, and in this vital 
particular he has failed. 

To a young writer, then, and even to a practised writer, 
our firm advice (if we may presume to advise) is this: 
Don’t be deluded by a phrase however specious. Do not 
be discouraged in the writing of papers even if they are 
only, or chiefly, critical comments on the works of another. 
If you aim stressfully at being creative, the chances are 
that you will end by being pedantic which is one of the 
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worst faults of which an author can be accused. Take 
whatever subject you think you can handle, treat it as you 
ean, and to the best of your ability. Set down whatever 
you are prompted to write, carefully revising it on com- 
pletion, and your essay, if pains are taken, will be creative 
to the extent of your own mind’s creative power. No 
more, no less. 
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ROBERT BURNS. 


January 25, 1759. January 25, 1909. 
By J. RepreaRn WILLIAMSON. 


O-NIGHT we toast the peasant bard 
Whose natal day was evil starr’d: 
To whom the world was cold and hard. 


And yet the fairies at his birth 
Brought him two gifts of wit and mirth 
To cheer his chequered course on earth. 


Unseen, the high-born Muses came, 
And softly whispering his name, 
Filled his young soul with heavenly flame. 


And when he swept his rustic lyre 
He set the quivering strings on fire 
With love and passionate desire. 


He sang, with all-untutored art, 
The open hand, the melting heart 
That bravely takes “a neighbour’s part.” 


He felt the sympathetic glow, 
And sang the hopes that all men know 
Who seek for happiness below. 
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He sang, with laughter and with tears, 
Not songs to please fastidious ears, 


But common human joys and fears. 


He sang the dignity of man 
Whose birthright, since the race began, 
Was freedom, in dame Nature’s plan. 


And ever did his clarion song 
Sound for the right against the wrong, 
And help the weak against the strong. 


He glorified the lowliest lot: 
Where virtue dwelt, the humblest cot 
Became, to him, a sacred spot. 


At smooth hypocrisy he railed 

With fierce invective, and assailed 
Pretentious pride in meekness veiled. 
Quick to perceive, and swift to seize 
Delights that for a moment please, 


He drained life’s goblet to the lees. 


Yet, though his own feet went astray, 


Allured by Pleasure’s dazzling ray: 
None better knew fair wisdom’s way. 


A storm-tossed soul: but not in vain 
Was lived, with mingled loss and gain, 
That life of ecstasy and pain. 


Changeful as some wild April day 
His brief existence passed away : 
But from his narrow cell of clay 


The poet’s wingéd words will fill 
Men’s hearts with one responsive thrill 
Till all this pulsing world is still. 





